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“The Past Is Prologue” 


By WILLIAM HODSON 


Commissioner, Department of Welfare, New York City 


namely, to provide purchasing power for those who 
have none, In tackling this job, public welfare ofh- 


| oa welfare department has the same job to do, 


‘cials have the same basic problems. They need more money 
to provide relief for a constantly increasing number of fam- 
ilies and more staff to give these families proper attention. 


The public is sometimes confused, sometimes resentful, but 
at all times uninformed about the nature of the problem of 
unemployment and the character of the assistance given 
‘those who are without resources; this increases the dif- 
ficulty of getting the proper kind of community coopera- 
‘tion, The growth and gradual maturing of employe associ- 
ations and unions require considered readjustments and af- 
ford new opportunities for progressive action in the area 
of the employer-employe relationship in public employ- 
ment. The organized unemployed are becoming more artic- 
ulate in their protest; both the organization and the pro- 
test need to be studied and understood. The approach of 
these groups to public officials calls for new procedures. On 
the organizational side, the partnership of local, state and 


federal government is still in its infancy, and sharp grow- 
ing pains are being felt. The distinction between adminis- 
tration and supervision is easier to state than to apply and 
the proper balance between delegation of authority and 
adequate oversight calls for a judicious handling of the 


scales. However, it is not the purpose of this article to go 
into all these questions. I have dealt with some of them 


elsewhere, and constructively, I hope. I want to present 
here some special phases of New York City experience, 
with the thought that the trends here, both general and 


specific, will be found to have parallels in other places. 


: 
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_ First, a word about the, general relief picture in New 
York City. Most discussions of relief these days seem to 
be in terms of millions—millions under care and millions 
of dollars spent to provide it. Necessary as these mass fig- 
‘ures are, they make it increasingly hard to keep in mind 
‘the human realities which lie behind them, and which alone 
are important. With apologies, let me cite a few statistics. 


| 
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I have compared the month of February in each year 
from 1934 to 1938, inclusive. Taking the total families 


both direct and work relief, we find a sharp rise in 1935 
er 1934 and in 1936 over 1935. The increase from 1934 
1936 was 35 percent. As the effect of improved business 


conditions was felt in 1936 there was a substantial drop 
resulting in a February 1937 case load that was 16 per- 
cent lower than that of February 1936. February 1938 was 
6 percent lower than the same month in 1937. However, 
the Home Relief figures, when considered separately, re- 
flect the recent downward trend in business because the . 
case load for February 1938 is 9 percent higher than in 
1937. This is shown further by a large increase in appli- 
cations this year over last. At present, our applications run 
about 28,000 per month as compared with 18,372 in Febru- 
ary 1937. We accept about 3300 additional families each 
week with a weekly closing rate (exclusive of closings to 
WPA and unemployment insurance) of about 1350. As 
would be expected, home relief is a sensitive index of em- 
ployment and business conditions. Declining employment 
means immediately rising case loads. Thus, after four years 
of limited recovery and recession we have more families on 
work and direct relief in February 1938 than we had in 
February 1934, and we are spending more for relief—a 
little more than $18 million in February this year, a little 
less than $16 million in February 1934. If this merely re- 
flected more adequate care for the people in need, the situa- 
tion would not be alarming. If, on the other hand, it 
reflects inability to improve industrial conditions for more 
than short periods of time with a general downward trend, 
the seriousness of the problem cannot be overstated. 


|S beg long do people remain on relief? A recent study of 
a random sample of our relief families gives some clues 
to the proportion of our case load that is likely to remain 
permanently on relief. No doubt the workers in these fam- 
ilies are victims of technological development, and the new 
physical and age requirements of modern industry, as well 
as of disease and accident. Families to the number of 3540 
receiving relief in January 1937 were chosen for analysis ; 
some of these families had come on relief as early as 1930, 
some as late as January 1937. Some of them had been on 
relief continuously since their first acceptance, others had 
been on and off. Of the total of 3540 receiving relief in 
January 1937, 2202 had been accepted in 1934 or before. 
Of this number 1130, or 51 percent had remained on relief 
continuously, some had been with us for seven years, others 
for two years, depending upon the date when they were 


first accepted. he other 49 percent had been on and off 
one or more times, but had returned and were active cases 
as of January 1937. This study, of course, takes no account 
of those who left our rolls and never came back. It would 
be illuminating to know how these families fared and what 
elements in them or in their environment made continued 
self-support possible. 


N about one third of the families studied, no member 
of the family had been employed for six months or more 
prior to the date of application for relief. Evidently they 
had maintained themselves with the aid of friends and rela- 
tives or on past savings or credit. . 

It frequently has been said, with considerable justice, that 
we do not know enough about our people and particularly 
about their employability. A recent occupational classifica- 
tion of our workers has shed some light on that subject. 
The length of time people stay on relief is obviously re- 
lated directly to the supply of available jobs and the ability 
of our workers to accept and hold jobs. As of January 1938 
there were 561,000 people in the families under our care. 
Of these 222,000 were children under sixteen (about 40 
percent of the total) and another 75,000 were homemak- 
ers or housewives who ordinarily would not be available 
for outside employment. It was estimated that there were 
150,000 persons over sixteen years of age (exclusive of 
homemakers and housewives) who were physically and 
mentally able to do some kind of work. This information 
is superficial and while it has value we need much more 
extensive study of individuals than has yet been possible 
to determine what proportion of the physically and men- 
tally normal workers are really potential job holders in a 
competitive market, which has outmoded many skills and 
which rejects older workers and makes new and different 
demands upon its workers than those to which they were 
accustomed in the past. We do know that about 20 percent 
of our adults are permanently disabled and in all proba- 
bility never will work again. If you add the number who 
are temporarily disabled, there would be 24 percent of our 
workers incapable of work at any given period of time. 

The census of occupations of 1930 shows that 45.8 per- 
cent of the total population of New York City supported 
the rest of the population by gainful employment. Our an- 
alysis of relief families indicates that 34.1 percent of the 
total relief population are capable of supporting the balance 
of those on relief. However, the terms “employable” and 
“unemployable” are vague and are variously applied. A 
man may be employable in the sense that he can do some 
kind of work, but he may remain unemployed because 
there are more capable people in search of the available 
jobs. What we have to remember is that when there is a 
rise in employment the most efficient of the workers on 
relief will be employed first. In boom times, when there is 
a real scarcity of labor, the less efficient and marginal work- 
ers gradually will be taken on, but they will be the first to 
be dropped as recession occurs. Always there will be a con- 
siderable number willing and able to work who never will 
be employed again for various reasons, including age and 
the fact that their skills are no longer marketable and they 
cannot acquire new ones. It is a tragedy to brand people 
as unemployable because they are unemployed. 

A frequent criticism levelled at relief is that it provides 
some families with more money in the form of relief allow- 
ances over the period of a year than the family could earn 
in wages in that same period. Why this fact, for unfortu- 
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nately it is a tact in many cases, should be regarded as ; 
reprehensible relief practice instead of tragic commentary 
on the state of certain industries, is beyond my compre 
hension. Obviously, relief budgets provide a mere subsist- 
ence. The wages of many workers in certain industries pro- 
vide less than a subsistence and public welfare authoritie 
have had to accept the doubtful policy of supplementatio 
in order to prevent hardship. A study of some 5934 em 
ployed persons for whose families we provided supplemen 
tary relief showed that the median wage for men in jobs 
where there were no tips was $6.01 per week, for wome 
$4.81. Only 25 percent of the men and 21 percent of the 
women earned over $10 per week. These were not all part 
time workers; nearly half of the men and more than a third 
of the women worked thirty-six hours or more per week ; 
more than half were heads of families and over 116 were 
under twenty years of age. We found the usual correla- 
tion of low wages and long hours in nearly every type of 
industrial occupation. 


ILL unemployment compensation reduce the relief 
rolls? Not much, so far as those now on relief are con- 
cerned. This seems to be the universal experience. In Ne 
York less than 5000 workers on the relief rolls have been af 
fected by unemployment insurance. This number may increase 
by several thousand. We have dropped about 3510 families 
because their unemployment insurance benefits were suffi- 
cient to provide for their care temporarily and in 1481 cases 
we have been able to reduce the amount of relief but we 
are still supplementing the benefits. It may possibly turn 
out that we will have to supplement as many workers 
whose benefits are inadequate as we are able to close out 
entirely because insurance meets their present needs. Many 
of our workers have had no employment at all and are, 
therefore, not eligible for benefits. Others have had short 
periods of work and so are entitled to small benefits for 
short periods. I understand that English experience in the 
past has indicated that approximately half of those who 
receive unemployment insurance will never be in need of 
relief because their insurance is adequate, or because of the 
existence of other resources, or because they secure a job 
before the benefits are exhausted. Under our present law it 
has been necessary for the welfare department to carry per- 
sons entitled to unemployment benefits for a considerable 
period of time because, after the loss of a job, it is five and 
one half weeks, at the earliest, before the first check arrives, 
and often the waiting period is longer. In many cases, after 
the first check has been received, the second or third checks 
have been delayed because of administrative difficulties, 
arising out of the fact that the unemployment insurance 
system is just getting under way and has been overwhelmed 
by the size and difficulty of its problem. The hope is that, 
as more and more people become eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation, the relief rolls will reflect the fact of 
a functionary unemployment insurance scheme. 
Our most urgent problem can be stated very simply. We 
need jobs for all who can work, at wages which will pro- 
vide a decent standard of living. In the long run no business 
or industry can hope to have the patronage and support of 
the American people which does not provide this minimum. 
I assume that no self-respecting business man wants to 
receive charity from the government through the subsidiz- 
ing of the wages he pays to his workers. Adequate wages 
not only will eliminate supplementation, they also will 
keep people off the rolls in the future by enabling them to 
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| support themselves and to lay aside something for a rainy 
| day. More and more it is necessary for us to focus attention 
on the annual wages paid by industries because it is total 
yearly income that determines the standard of living and 
‘not the hourly rate, however high, when employment is 
' provided for only part of the year. Forcing hourly rates at 
' the expense of total income is a mistake from the point of 
view of labor. It leaves the employer who pays the hourly 
"rate part of the time, and then closes up, in a better position 
than he ought to be. The objective of our policy as a na- 
tion must be to put a floor under wages. Apparently 


if 
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HE community chest as a factor in American social 
work, this spring passed its first quarter century. 
It is amusing now to recall the fear that attended 
the advent of the movement; fear that the social services 
of a community would be held in a mold as solidified, regi- 
mented and mechanical as ice cubes in a refrigerator. Hap- 
pily that fear did not survive before the pioneer spirit that 
animated the chest movement from its very beginning. 
The chest or central federation inevitably has had to listen 
to the voices that argue for a flexible plan of service, that 
plead for experimentation, that urge reexamination and 
reshaping of accepted customs of helping people. Often it 
has added its own voice to the same demand. As commu- 
- nities have come to hold the chest and council responsible 
for getting things done, the chest has been both advocate 
and executor. Far from being a crystallizer, it has tended 
in many instances to be a “mover and shaker.” 
It was altogether natural that the first community chest 
was born in Cleveland in 1913, when Newton D. Baker 
was mayor. That was the hey-dey of Cleveland’s civic lead- 
ership. The new “Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy” sprang from the same stock as Cleveland’s new 
public welfare department and home rule charter. Cleve- 
land’s mayor, a leader in all such experiments, was chair- 
man of the committee that appointed the provisional board 
of the Cleveland Federation. 
The unique feature of the new organization was a con- 
solidated budget of all private welfare expenditures, to 
replace catch-as-catch-could budgeting and financing. The 
race was no longer to be to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong money raising agency. The city’s need for specific 
services was to be the strong influence in determining the 
relative financial resources of each organization. 
This quest for a balanced ration of welfare services, this 
endeavor to see the problem whole, now is accepted as the 
" necessary foundation of modern chest policy. But in 1913 
the Cleveland Federation was venturing into unproved 
ground in holding that givers would welcome such a uni- 
fied, systematized service and finance program. 
The idea of financial federations took root in this coun- 
try because of local combinations of circumstances, not be- 
‘cause of field organizers or promoters. Forces at work in 
American cities unconsciously had prepared the ground for 
it. Men like George Eastman of Rochester, Samuel Mather 
f Cleveland, William Cooper Procter of Cincinnati, the 
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| Twenty-five Years of Growing 


By ALLEN T. BURNS 


some kind of legislation is necessary to achieve that end 
if those employers who are willing and anxious to pay the 
minimum and better are to be protected from those who 
never would do so save under compulsion. It would help 
if the socially-minded industrialists of the country would 
face this question of devising such legislative compulsion 
or other governmental action on a state or federal level as 
may be necessary to protect the welfare of the American 
people. Much has been said about the necessity for coopera- 
tion between capital, labor and government—here is the 
best place to begin, 


Executive Vice-President, Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


Fleishhackers of San Francisco, recognized it as at least 
a partial answer to their local problems of social welfare 
finance. 

Before the United States entered the world war fifteen 
cities had followed Cleveland’s example and were trying 
out the plan. The multiplicity of war appeals spread the 
experiment to unrecorded scores of cities, many of which 
combined their local and war needs in one united cam- 
paign. By 1919 forty cities were making a unified budget 
appeal for local peacetime social and health services. An 
average of twenty-five additional cities each year have 
adopted some form of federated giving, and 80 percent of 
them have persisted year after year. Today the +67 so- 
called “chest cities” include a population of fifty million 
or 68 percent of all the urban residents of the United States. 

In many of these cities more people join in giving to 
the chest than vote together, worship, work, or play to- 
gether. Its unifying influence reaches out to men and women 
of every creed, of every political faith, of every race, of 
every economic class. Whatever the current issues, such as 
political partisanship or industrial strife which divide opin- 
ion at any given moment, the chest campaign serves always 
as a call to work together toward a common goal. “By com- 
mon consent the plan of city-wide fund raising,” say Silcox 
and Fisher in their book, Catholics, Jews and Protestants, 
published for the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
“has done more to foster good relations among leaders of 
the three faiths than any other single influence.” 


NDER the chest plan, giving has increased and the 
contributions on which agencies rely have been sta- 
bilized. Before the depression, records kept for the same 
group of chests showed a steady average increase of 3 per- 
cent a year. Even in the financial crashes of 1929 and 1937, 
chests maintained the same rate of increase. New chests 
during the depression averaged a 50 percent increase over 
previous pledges to separate agencies. While philanthropy 
as a whole was shrinking 52 percent through the lean years, 
the older chests shrank less than one third that much. Nor 
was the shrinkage caused by a decrease in large gifts; in 
every year since the depression began givers of $5000 and 
over have contributed a greater share of the total than they 
did in 1929. 
The community chest fort was held during the depres- 
sion years but not without strenuous effort. In the begin- 
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ning of that period relief needs had nearly swamped all 
social services and when the federal government came to 
the rescue with FERA funds, many chest leaders feared 
that appeals for non-relief services would fall on deaf ears. 
In 1932 an all-time “high” of 101,377,537 was raised by 
the chests of the country. After that contributions dropped. 

In the darkest hour a new plan was formed, the Com- 
munity Mobilization for Human Needs. Newton D. Baker, 
its first chairman, demonstrated that the “united front” 
for voluntary welfare services could be as forceful nation- 
ally as locally. Under his leadership the decline of con- 
tributions was stopped short. The total began to mount 
again under the chairmanship of Gerard Swope, and has 
continued its rise under Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati. 
Growing year by year, the amount raised by chests and fed- 
erations for 1938 is estimated at $83 million or more. 

The confidence which the American people have placed 
in this “modern way to neighborliness” has resulted in great 
demands upon the chests. Contributors began early to ask 
questions: Just how necessary is all this work? How well 
is it being done? Could it be done better in some other 
way? In the very next year after the Cleveland Federa- 
tion held its first campaign, a council was organized among 
the functions of which was an effort to answer such ques- 
tions. In other cities councils of social agencies preceded the 
fund or soon followed it. Councils in some communities, 
chest budget committees in others, still are seeking the an- 
swers. Some review of the whole program is likely to take 
place when the budget committee determines the relative 
and total appropriations. But more searching inquiry was 
demanded by communities, especially after the depression 
years. If all this money wasn’t for relief of the unemployed, 
what was it for, anyway? People did not begrudge their 
contributions if they could be convinced that funds were 
being expended wisely and for necessary work. But they 
had to be shown. 

In partial response to that demand sixty-three studies 
and surveys have been made since 1930 under the direction 
of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., nine of them last 
year, with six more requested in the first few months of 
1938. Probably the most thorough-going are the Hartford 
survey in 1934, Providence in 1936, and the one which 
Minneapolis is now beginning—the most comprehensive 
survey yet undertaken by the national association. To re- 
view and revalue the work of the agencies, to help them 


to reshape it if necessary, may run counter to tradition or 
to “vested interests,” but it is what the community réquires 
of the modern chest and council. As much as 50 percent 
change in the basic function of participating agencies over 
a ten-year period has been achieved in some cities by such 
cooperative planning. 

A pressing need for objective standards by which to 
measure results of welfare services has been disclosed by 
these studies. In every community study, the representa- 
tives of cooperating national agencies work toward such 
standards, which may be based on such factors as trends 
in juvenile delinquency rates, in divorce and other family 
breakdowns, or in morbidity rates for various diseases. 
These national representatives are increasingly critical of 
the “water-tight compartment” specialization which they 
often find in local social work: the children’s agency, for 
example, seeing only the child when the family is the real 
problem; the family agency seeing only dependency when 
juvenile delinquency has become the aim of modern social 
planning and surveys. 

Each of these developments of chest and councils—and 
I have selected only a few—has left a special responsibility 
in its wake. To meet these responsibilities with any success 
calls for a combination of all the wisdom and experience 
and good will that can be mustered. 

Have we tried to see the problem whole? We are not 
succeeding unless we consider governmental welfare and 
public health, with their vastly greater financial resources, 
with their relatively undeveloped resources of citizen par- 
ticipation and guidance, as definite parts of the community 
service job. 

Have chests stabilized giving and increased it? Then 
they must constantly exercise care that gifts are secured with 
full understanding of their purpose, without economic pres- 
sure, and with full willingness. 

Are they acting as a unifying force? The chest and coun- 
cil ought to have something to contribute to the new crises 
in labor relations, in racial discrimination, in partisan 
cleavages. 

The chest as an emergency appeal has little place in the 
world today. Chests and councils that are living with their 
communities year after year are placing more and more 
emphasis on the values of bringing laymen and social work- 
ers, agencies and central federations, official and voluntary 
groups, to face the total need and to shoulder it together. 


“Qh, Those Nurses!” 


By KATHRYN CLOSE 


66 WISH that nurse wouldn’t. . . .” 

“T wish that social worker would. . . .” 

Family welfare agencies, like nursing organiza- 
tions, have their basic professional policies and procedures 
for cooperation, and their executives, like nurse executives, 
disavow the existence of friction when workers on the job 
are “good.” You must go to the stair-climbers and the door- 
knockers among the social workers, as among the nurses,* 
. to discover what happens when everybody isn’t 100 percent 


“good,” and what they think might be done to smooth off 


the occasional rough edges of day-to-day contacts. 


“See “Ob, Those Social 


Workers!" by Kathryn 
monthly, March 1938. 
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On this tour of discovery stair-climbers and their super- 
visors in family welfare agencies in four New York coun- 
ties were interviewed. After some preliminary sputtering 
over current incidents they all, without exception, came to 
the conclusion that the irritations which arise between so- 
cial workers and nurses are the result of fundamental at- 
titudes toward their jobs, and are inculcated by their pro- 
fessional training. ; 

The education and training of the social worker stresses 
freedom of individual thought and action while the nurse’s 
training holds implications of obedience to direction and 
authority, Although these divergent emphases are basic 
in the two professions they almost inevitably produce dis- 
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tortion when one individual presumes to judge the work of 
another. The nurse’s job is to her clear and distinct—the 
| treatment, under a doctor’s direction, of a patient’s physical 
condition and the prevention of further illness in his family. 
To the social worker, however, physical illness in a fam- 
ily is only a part of a complexity of problems playing upon 
VJone another in the inner lives of the various members of 
that family. In many cases her job is only to act as a sort 
ot agent while the members of the family bring about their 
“own mental and social adjustments. If the social worker 
is modern, she probably does not fix inflexible goals for her 
“efforts. To her the nurse seems limited. To the nurse, 
the social worker seems vague, unreal and experimental. 


HIS difference is seen as the root of the misunderstand- 
ings which exist between the social worker and the 
‘nurse in the field, misunderstandings which are not dimin- 
ished by the zeal with which the social worker guards the 
confidences of her clients, or by the nurse’s expectation of 
complete cooperation from other professionals. Some social 
workers are outspoken in commenting on their zeal in 
_ safeguarding confidence: “Until we can recognize the right 
of other professionals to a frank statement of what we 
have learned in our contact with a family—in other words, 
our social diagnosis and prognosis—we can scarcely claim 
the right to the professional confidences of others on a 
case.”” They see the justice of the charge that the psychiatric 
social worker in particular often withholds information 
that might be of value to the doctor and nurse in their 
dealings with the client. They admit that their ethical 
obligation to guard the client’s confidence sometimes may 
appear to nurses as professional “high-hatting,” as an as- 
sumption that the nurses’ ethics are on a different, and 
probably slightly lower plane. They admit too that pos- 
sibly some social workers treat the nurses as “‘tools’’ of the 
job, useful in times of stress, but only “‘tools” in the social 
_ worker’s comprehensive plans for the family. 

But admitting motes in their own eyes they point out 
some pretty sizable beams in the eyes of the nurses. Social 
workers, they say, see a family situation whole—back of 
it, around it and under it—and treat it for all of its com- 
ponent parts. Therefore, when a nurse complains that the 
social worker “fails to give aid when it is needed,” the 
probability is that the nurse is myopic. Need may be less 
urgent and real than it seems. For the nurse to get excited 


with the family betrays emotionalism or at least mistrust 
of the social worker’s professional judgment. It sometimes 
happens that the nurse “goes off the handle” when her at- 
tention is called to empty plates on the family’s table. She 
does not know that in modern constructive case work, not 
only the giving of relief but also, under certain conditions, 
its withholding, are considered and used for their thera- 
peutic values, along with other forms of treatment. Here 
the social worker suggests that the nurse use her head on 
the material which she has said she wants, the summary 
_ of the case history and the plan for the family. For a nurse 
to refer a family to a social agency is commendable but the 
diagnosis of the economic need in that family should re- 
main with the agency. 

In most instances the nurse’s effort goes no further than 
to push for immediate relief, but in others she may some- 
times go over the head of the social workers and herself 
arrange for relief in some form or other. This, the social 
workers say, undermines the family’s confidence in the 
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about it when she knows the social worker is in contact. 


agency, and in its plan for their welfare. “Whey admit that 
they sometimes may have been lax in interpreting to the 
nurses the philosophy of their program and approach in re- 
lation to relief but they stoutly maintain that they never— 
well, hardly ever—expect from the nurses, in this regard 
as in others, a greater desire to cooperate than they them- 
selves evince. 

Another “regret”? that social workers have about nurses 
concerns the nurses’ blind spot in the reason for referral of 
cases. Nurses, they say, are most generous in referrals for 
special kinds of relief but rarely indicate any awareness 
of the incapacity that may prevent a family from provid- 
ing such things as Christmas treats and summer outings 
for its own children. ‘““The nurses seem to have no under- 
standing of the content of case work treatment. Right 
under their eyes in many homes are acute problems of mal- 
adjustment that we are equipped to treat, but unless there 
is also economic difficulty it rarely seems to occur to the 
nurses to refer the case. They think of us merely as alms 
givers.” 

The complaint that nurses fail to refer cases for any- 
thing but material assistance seems to be fairly general. The 
tendency is to blame it on what social workers dub “‘the 
nurses’ limited social vision” which harks back again, they 
say, to her training and the circumstances of her practice. 
It is suggested that ideally a community nurse should rec- 
ognize social problems while not becoming involved in 
them. This ideal probably is attained by nurses as a pro- 
fessional body, but doubt exists as to whether the run-of- 
the-mill community nurse has reached it. Of course work- 
ing as she does under the direction of the doctor this is 
sometimes difficult for her. When a doctor gives up the 
nurse must give up, at least in all matters touching on 
nursing care. But it is only the not-so-good nurse, say the 
social workers, who gives up on all scores. They will tell 
you plenty of stories of energetic nurses who “clear” with 
the doctor (“Have you any objection, doctor, if we try 
to pursue this trouble and see if we can find help else- 
where?’’?) and then follow through vigorously on matters 
of prevention, health education and the promotion of good 
medical care. 


OCIAL workers, they themselves admit, do not need to 

watch their steps as closely as do nurses. They need 
not take “No” for an answer in any of their activity in 
behalf of the client. The good social worker will keep 
prodding every available resource until she finds one which 
can give what the client needs. If none is to be found she 
keeps on prodding anyway in the hope of stimulating com- 
munity interest in the need for which it has failed to pro- 
vide. She is free to drive ahead on all counts. 

Social workers in public agencies are less critical of the 
community nurse than those in private family agencies 
and more frequently report good cooperative relationships. 
Perhaps this is because the administration of relief is more 
clearly definable than the “counselling service” offered by 
private agencies, and both social worker and nurse are more 
sure of their ground. In most communities the public relief 
field is fenced by hard, fast.rules. The worker in this field, 
constantly beset by problems with which she has neither 
the freedom, the time nor often the training to cope, 
is grateful for the surety with which she may turn to the 
nurse for help. With the nurse she says she can really work 
cooperatively and get somewhere. The nurse, on her side, 
knows definitely what can and cannot be expected of 
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public agency where eligibility is nearly as concrete as the 
nose on your face, though sometimes she may become im- 
patient with the red tape in establishing that eligibility. 

If social workers in private organizations criticize the 
nurse’s acceptance of professional limitations, most of them 
readily admit that their own freedom may lead them afield 
into the nurse’s territory. They apologize for this on the 
ground that health is one side of the family picture which 
must be seen for a complete understanding of the polygo- 
nous whole. But in seeing it their zeal, they admit, often 
carries them to an attempt to correct it, and they give 
unauthoritative advice on diet or unwisely approach the 
delicate subject of birth control. Supervisors in discussing 
this excessive zeal are prone to debit it to the young, un- 
trained social worker. Some of them, however, believe that 
the approach to the suggestion of birth control, with all 
its emotional implications, lies as much within the province 
of the social worker as of the nurse. 

In spite of the edgy places in day-to-day contacts, social 
workers, be they heads of organizations, supervisors or 
stair-climbers evince respectful professional friendliness for 


community nurses. They do not deny misunderstandings 
and occasional irritating incidents but they agree with the 
nurses that misunderstandings would be cleared up and in- 
cidents reduced to a minimum if the social worker and the 
nurse each would learn more about the other’s profession, 
its code, its aspirations and the practical limitations of its 
practice. They agree that this should start in the training 
schools of both professions and they cheer heartily for be- 
ginnings already made in that direction. Meantime, they 
urge the joint case conference as a practical means of re- 
solving difficulties. They know it takes time, and that 
nurses are busy women, maybe as busy as social workers, 
but they hold that in the long run the case conference will 
be worth all the time it takes. 

Both social workers and nurses are fully aware that as 
the public services of health and assistance broaden, the two 
professions are coming closer together in the common cause 
of ministering to people in trouble. In that ministry pro- 
fessional misunderstanding has no place and the sooner it 
is resolved the more effectively both professions will func- 
tion. The solvent, they all agree, is knowledge. 


A World Safe for Mothers 


Mother’s Day, May 8, 1938 


By THOMAS PARRAN, M.D. 
Surgeon General, U. 8. Public Health Service 


N 1843 it was quite a piece of effrontery for a young 
professor of anatomy at Harvard University to dare 
present a paper on the thesis that “the disease known 

as puerperal fever is so easily contagious as to be frequently 
carried from patient to patient by physicians and nurses.” 
He was challenged by ‘‘routinists and unthinking artisans”’ 
of medicine who attributed the dreaded childbed fever to 
accident or to Providence, and disliked to have the dust 
shaken out of their traditions. But the young professor had 
assembled facts to prove his thesis. 

History has proven Doctor Oliver Wendell -Holmes 
right. Thus, with crusading spirit and with unassailable 
logic, did he seek to reform the midwifery abuses of his day. 
Today the same spirit is needed in fighting to save mothers 
and babies from untimely death or injury. 

The war must be carried to the enemy, and the first 
enemy is poverty. It is well known that the largest families 
are found among the lowest social and economic groups. 
The same one third of our people who are poorly housed, 
poorly clothed, poorly fed, also get poor obstetrical care. 
Nearly 240,000 mothers were delivered last year by ig- 
norant, superstitious midwives and for at least 40,000 
births there was no attendant. 

In most communities we have good doctors, safe hos- 
pitals, well-trained nurses. But either we have not cared 
enough to use these facilities for good medical care in the 
prevention of maternal deaths or else we have not known 
how to do it. ° 

We need a plan in the nation and in each community 
for the provision of good care to mothers and babies, from 
tax funds if need be. It will cost money, but we cannot 
afford the higher price of neglect. 

Ignorance is the second enemy. Various studies through- 
out the country indicate that one third of all maternal deaths 
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are caused by ignorance or lack of cooperation on the part 
of the patient. Mothers and fathers take for granted that 
because childbirth is natural it should be normal. Too fre- 
quently such is not the case. Every mother needs to be 
watched by her doctor from the very beginning of preg- 
nancy for the first signs of abnormalities or complications. 
If found early, these need cause little worry; but, if allowed 
to continue until dangerous symptoms occur, it may be too 
late—as it was for thousands of women last year. 

The third enemy is abortion. Between 1918 and 1932, 
the abortion index increased more rapidly than the birth 
index. Of 3000 pregnancies in New York City, 30 percent 
terminated in abortions, three fourths being illegally in- 
duced abortions. One fourth of all maternal deaths follow 
interrupted pregnancies. Nearly three fourths of the deaths 
associated with abortion were due to sepsis, the dreaded 
childbed fever, so gallantly fought by Dr. Holmes nearly 
a century ago. 

These figures are appalling, but they represent only the 
known cases and constitute only a small fraction of the 
total number. Were we aware of the real facts, the mag- 
nitude of the problem would be more overwhelming. 

A fourth enemy is syphilis. While syphilis is not a direct 
cause of maternal deaths, it is the greatest single cause of 
stillbirths. An average of one baby in every sixty in this 
country carries the germs of syphilis in its body, yet no 
woman need bear a syphilitic child. Treatment before the 
fifth month of pregnancy will prevent congenital syphilis 
nine times out of ten, 

Save mothers and we help to preserve family life. Save 
mothers and we help to prevent delinquency and untold 
human suffering. We can save mothers by the provision of 
good maternity care to every mother who needs it. That 
will come when the people of America want it. 
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- HIS is the “inside” story of how a large state depart- 
ment of public welfare went about the business of 
examining candidates for its social work staff. It is 
the story of social workers and of candidates for jobs, but 
primarily it is the story of the laymen, business men, manu- 
-facturers, college teachers, bankers, doctors, club women, 
trades unionists, engineers, lawyers, psychologists—nearly 
everybody but deep sea divers—who did the examining and 
who carried off the honors of the show. They learned more 
about aid to mothers, old age relief, pensions for the blind 
_and every other form of public assistance than they ever 
before had dreamed—and they learned it, believe it or not, 

_ by examining candidates for positions in those fields. 
They learned, also, what social workers are like, how 
they talk, look and dress, what special abilities lie behind 
their strange phraseology—and then they went out, these 
laymen, and told the world about it. Within a few days 
they had gained a whole new light on places hitherto dark 
to them. Even within a few hours some of them wanted to 
_ know why the state’s absurd old residence law wasn’t re- 
_ pealed; why there had to be one budget for a family with 
a father and another for a family without; why something 


- families on relief?” Their enthusiasm made them good ex- 
’ aminers—but I am getting ahead of my story. 

You see, the Rover boys thought they had it all sewed 
up. The Rover boys are the roving political opportunists 
and district leaders of Pennsylvania—no offense, every state 
_ has them—and in this instance they were set to control 
_ appointments to some 5000 jobs available through the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Public Assistance of Penn- 
sylvania. 

You have read of that department in Survey Midmonth- 
ly. It was established last June and Governor Earle named 
Karl de Schweinitz as its first secretary. Mr. de Schweinitz 
resigned in January and went back to his old job as direc- 

‘tor of the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. All that is 
incidental to this story, which is of how the Rover boys met 
their match. 

The act establishing the department provided for an em- 
ployment board, its function to prepare and conduct ex- 
aminations for the 5000 positions. The provisions relating 
to examinations were a compromise between the demands 
of those who wanted a first class civil service type of ex- 
eeneation and the demands of those who wanted “local 
_ politics” to control appointments. Pennsylvania has no state- 

wide civil service system. 

The Rover boys knew that the department would have 
» $140 million to spend*in the biennium 1938-39. No sum to 
be sneezed at, with the jobs and the relief money it repre- 
sented. The Rover boys did not sneeze. To them the jobs 
that would dispense the relief money held the key to its 
control all along the line. 

As a result of compromise the act had some interesting 
auses. True, the examinations were to be “practical in 
racter” and were to test fairly the “relative capacity and 
tness of persons” to discharge the duties of the positions 
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_ wasn’t done “to give vocational education to children in - 


The Education of an Examiner 


By MARIE DRESDEN LANE 
Social Worker, Region II, Works Progress Administration 


they sought, but there were other clauses. One, that “no ap- 
plicant shall be required to have had any scholastic educa- 
tion in social service work, nor to have had any other special 
scholastic education or special training or experience.” 
What did they want—all the local highschool graduates or 
only the eighth graders? After all, this was a Department 
of Public Assistance into which had been merged the func- 
tions of emergency relief, mother’s assistance, pensions for 
the blind, and old age relief. It wouldn’t be extravagant to 
think that the performance of such functions called for 
some slight special training or experience. But the act said 
that none was needed. 

Another provision was that applicants must have been 
legal residents of Pennsylvania for not less than a year and 
of the districts in which they were to work for not less 
than six months. Both the omission of special training and 
experience and the insistence on local residence showed 
the subtle hand of the Rover boys. 

You see, with an office in each of the sixty-seven coun- 
ties, with a central state office and with an expected case 
load of 300,000, the estimate of 5000 jobs was reasonable. 
The Rover boys were more interested in the jobs than in 
the clients. 

Well, written examinations were held and 62,000 peo- 
ple took them. Sixty-two thousand residents of Pennsylva- 
nia (and of their own districts!) stepped up and said they 
wanted jobs with the Department of Public Assistance. 
In the written examination 20,000 of the 62,000 made 
grades entitling them ‘to further consideration. For the mo- 
ment the Employment Board was stumped. What to do? 
It could make no intelligent choice without a further sift- 
ing process. 

The act mentioned no oral examination and certain legal 
minds contended that the board’s powers of examination 
were completed with the written test. But, the board rea- 
soned: “How are we going to know that these people will 
do well by their clients? How know that the unemployed, 
aged, blind and mothers in want, will receive the assist- 
ance to which this law entitles them? It is our job to pick 
the right people.” 


HO are the members of the Employment Board of 
the Department of Public Assistance of Pennsylva- 
nia—this unpaid lay board with no fixed tenure of office? 
The chairman is Shippen Lewis, lawyer by profession, 
member of a family of Quaker descent (you might have 
guessed it), long prominent in affairs of civic improve- 
ment. Another member is Mrs. Harvey S$. Fouse, club 
leader of Pittsburgh who is familiar with problems of so- 
cial welfare through association with the Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Fund. The third is Hugh F. Dolan, Jr., of Pottsville, 
young and energetic engineer who knows that a job, to be’ 
well done, requires capable workers and able direction, 
and who also happens to know the ways of the Rover boys. 
It would take a good deal of heat to make this triumvirate 
go along with something it considered shoddy. 
I cannot say whether it was the lawyer, club leader, or 
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engineer who said, on examining the act closely: “This 
says we shall test not only ‘relative capacity’ but ‘fitness of 
persons.’ How can we test fitness of persons without con- 
ducting oral examinations by which to discover whether 
staff members who deal with the clients have sympathetic 
personalities, understanding, good judgment, alertness to 
clients’ needs, and a sincere desire to carry out the purposes 
of a public assistance act? We can’t. Therefore, we cannot 
escape the obligation to hold oral examinations.” 

Thus the board cut the Gordian knot of legal interpre- 
tation by announcing that it would hold an oral examina- 
tion for all of the 20,000 who were candidates for positions 
involving relationships with clients. 

When it was announced that boards would be selected 
to conduct oral examinations, the Rover boys again licked 
their chops. There would be seven or eight hundred board 
members! Of course they would be paid, and surely would 
control the lists of certified applicants to go to the county 
appointing boards. 


UT the triumvirate was on its job. In the first place, it 

announced, members of the oral boards would not be 
paid; and in the second place it set up the boards in a way 
that put them beyond the reach of the Rover boys. 

Here was the method of composition: each board was to 
consist of a qualified social worker, a person experienced in 
the field of personnel or civil service, and an unimpeachable 
representative of the general public, called the “lay mem- 
ber.” I have mentioned already the wide variety of occu- 
pations which the lay members followed. Add a sprinkling 
of men from chambers of commerce, well-known ministers 
and a few other leaders in local communities and you have 
the full picture. They were capable and conscientious citi- 
zens with no axes to grind. 

People from the fields of personnel and civil service also 
were recruited successfully, donating their services. For 
experienced social workers a call went out to neighboring 
states. Wanting people personally unacquainted with the 
applicants and free from involvements with the state de- 
partment’s late troubles [see Survey Midmonthly, February 
1938, page 51] the board invited as assistants social work- 
ers from Ohio, Indiana, New. York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, the District of Columbia. The re- 
sponse was gratifying, and the examining boards became a 
reality. 

For six weeks, from February | to the middle of March, 
these examining boards—700 people in all, in session all 
over Pennsylvania—examined thousands of applicants, 
graded them, talked about them, got to know them to some 
extent, and incidentally got to know each other. A care- 
fully prepared rating form was used conscientiously. Since 
judgment was to be rendered on the applicant’s “personal 
fitness for the particular position for which he was apply- 
ing,” the boards had to give special attention to the various 
qualifications for the positions of county director, super- 
visor, visitor, receptionist and any others “having client re- 
lationships.” 

I sat on the board examining candidates for county direc- 
tor of Allegheny County and later assisted some thirty 
boards in examining candidates for all positions in the 
Philadelphia area. Among the candidates, of course, were 
many provisional employes and many other persons who 
have been working for years in the fields of emergency 
relief, mothers’ aid and old age assistance. Merely to ex- 
amine them was a liberal education. 
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And that is exactly what the laymen got, the ie 


business men, lawyers, teachers, department store execu- 
tives, engineers, club leaders, and all the rest. They not 
only got it but they were delighted with themselves for 
getting it. They were interested, attentive, inquiring, as- 
tonished at some of the things they learned, eager to learn 
more, and a little embarrassed sometimes by their own 
sketchy information. 


‘When this is over I’m going to make a speech to my 


chamber of commerce” said one man. “Those fellows are 
all wet. They think a department like this just spends 
money. I’ll tell ’em. Say, this is important. It takes skilled 
people. Why, I hadn’t been in there half a day before I 
was failing everybody who wasn’t a trained social worker.” 
(I'd like to be there when he tells his chamber of com- 
merce. The state and federal representatives from. his dis- 
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trict have cast hardly a vote in the past five years in favor | 


of any proposal for relief, social security or unemployment | 


compensation. ) 

“Mrs. Lane,” said another, “these candidates say Penn- 
sylvania doesn’t pay rent and medical aid out of its state 
fund. How can that be? How can a family live that way? 
I’m going into our district office next week and figure out 
some budgets. I don’t think they’re high enough.” 

“Neither do I,” chimed in a neighbor, a banker. “Some 
of these families don’t know any way to get medical care 
except to beg some doctor for it. At least where there aren’t 
any clinics,” he added, remembering something else he had 
learned the day before. 

“Look here, Mrs. Lane,” said a wealthy and conserva- 
tive gentleman who has small interest in civic affairs, “Ud 
like to employ in our district that social worker who is on 
our examining board. She comes from the New York School 
of Social Work and I always thought they were even 
worse than the ones from the Pennsylvania school. I guess 
I've been very ignorant.” 


ee 


HY must these offices be scattered all over town?” 
asked a manufacturer used to orderly plants. “The 
employment office is in one place, the WPA in another, the 
unemployment compensation office in a third and the PWA 
in a fourth. The man who-worked a little last year, then 
had relief, then went on WPA and now can get unemploy- 


ment compensation, has to run all over the city to different. 


offices and after every call go back to the employment office. 
Anyway that’s what these candidates say. Sounds inefficient 
to me. Legislators pass these bills one at a time; I lose 
track of them and I'll bet they do too. I belong to a forum 
and I guess we’ll ask a Congressman or two to come over 
and tell us what kind of a way this is to run business.” 

“Do you know, Mrs. Lane,” said a woman club leader, 
“several of our candidates this morning have been working 
as visitors for three years and all they do is to deliver 
checks. They take no real interest in the families. Why, 
they don’t even think about getting some of these young 
boys into trade schools! Those boys’ll grow up able to do 
no more than their fathers—just catch-as-catch-can work. I 
think our PTA will be interested in this.” 


So it went. In one county the local board of public 
assistance had discharged every employe when the new — 


department was established, and had filled their places 
with “deserving” people provisionally appointed. Presently 


( 


¢ 


the examination produced a certified list for the county. — 


Nothing happened. A member of the oral examining board 
called the other members together and, though the board 
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no longer had official existence, they decided to see to it that 
u their work didn’t go for nothing. So they wrote to Gover- 
nor Earle and to Arthur W. Howe, Jr., state secretary of 
public assistance, and insisted that the certified lists be put 
into effect. They lived in this county, they said, and this 
_ was their case load as much as it was anybody’s. They 
wanted politics cut out and qualified people appointed. In 
time the Employment Board certainly would have seen to it 
that the certified lists were used, but the volunteer mem- 
bers of that examining board didn’t want to wait. They 
had become intelligently concerned and they proposed to 
carry through. 

I have not meant to say in this story any more than | 


N this long, long stretch of insecurity in the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance I have tried desperately to 
maintain my equilibrium, to remain unbiased and ob- 

jective. Do you know how long it has been? Well, in a 

way since the Goodrich committee was appointed at the 

end of 1935 to examine the relief and unemployment sys- 
tem in the state; certainly since June 1937 when the legis- 
lature established the new department. 

At that time I whooped and hurrahed with the rest of 
the social workers because the principles of the Goodrich 
recommendations were embodied in the law. Especially a 
merit system. There, certainly, was a rung in the ladder 
of security. 

And then whispers began to go around, and presently 
political pressures became apparent. Oh, definitely. Then 
the union of staff workers, the CIO affiliate, came out with 
a resolution demanding that because of its members’ ex- 
perience on the job they should be blanketed into the new 
set-up. 

Pooh! pooh! said I, none of that discrimination for me! 
I am willing to stand on my own feet. If I don’t have what 
it takes to hold my job, I don’t deserve to have and to hold. 
Let them bring on the examinations and the social workers 
will come out on top. The appointment of the Employ- 
ment Board, three persons of integrity combined with eager 
ability, confirmed my enthusiasm for the new set-up. Ah 
me, yes! "Iwas back in gay September, six long months 
ago. 
By all means keep your chin up. Don’t let little things 
get you down, or affect the smooth order of the office. The 
job must go on! Memo No. 66... Memo No. 90... 
blanket rulings . . . reaction . . . compromise. We must 
administer the rulings of the state office. A unified front 


and the program will be supported by the community. 


Then a bombshell . . . de Schweinitz on the pan. . 
panic let loose. Steady now. How could charges so lacking 
in accuracy have any real effect on Our Program? And 
now the “investigation,” perhaps better termed a spree be- 
cause it cost money and ended in a headache, especially for 
the governor. Keep your chin up, my good girl. 

Karl de Schweinitz resigns amidst much wailing and 
-gnashing of teeth, but Dean Goodrich and Judge Smith 
crash through at the crucial moment to set our feet on the 
ground. We are fighting for a principle and not a man. 
There will be someone else to carry on the torch. We still 
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have said. I am not taking sides in any of the Pennsylvania 
controversies. I am not defending the absence of a state- 
wide civil service system. I am not even saying that all 
the people appointed as a result of these examinations will 
be competent. Certainly I am not saying that all of the 
$140 million will be spent wisely. But I am saying that 
the Employment Board did an extraordinary job, and that 
the Rover boys from now on are being watched by a lot 
of newly educated bankers, teachers, business men, leaders 
of clubs and chamber of commerce men who are more inter- 
ested in good administration of public assistance than they 
ever were before, and more conscious of their own responsi- 
bilities for getting it for their communities. 


Thoughts of a rural worker in Pennsylvania | 
on the eve of the oral examinations 


have the integrity of some of the members of the state 
board, some strong county executives and directors. The 
Employment Board is beginning to function. We mustn’t 
let loyalty to the old county boards bias us toward the new. 

Fond farewells to old board members are scarcely off 
the pen when, again whisperings, and more than that, bold 
newspaper headlines acclaiming the political countenance 
of the new. 

Can this be true? What are we in for now? Some few 
counties go on much the same, but weird things are hap- 
pening in others—workers catapulted from one job to an- 
other without warning, rhyme or reason. 

Come, come now. We must keep our eye on The Pro- 
gram, that program which is our thinking and working, 
our eating and sleeping. The Program must go on. 

The Employment Board’s written examination comes 
along at the psychological moment and diverts our minds. 
An endurance contest but calculated, we fondly hope, to 
give the experienced worker a break. By inference at least 
the examination recognizes that some degree of intelligence 
is required for the job, so do the announced salary scales. 
Our spirits turn upgrade. 

“The Employment Board announces oral examinations 
to determine the personal fitness . . .” 


ITTLE man, what now? Whew, an oral examination! 
As the time draws nigh it assumes the proportions of 
the inquisition. To sit and wait and wait and wait is worse 
than pulling the petals off the daisies if you really care 
whether he loves you or not. The State Board of Assistance 
does not wonder about anything. Theirs is to do or die. 
Chop $800,000 a month off the budget and what do you 
have? Utopia! bounded on the east by irretrievable loss of 
morale, on the north by inadequate housing, on the west by 
lowered health standards, and on the south by deterioration 
of the human race. Dramatic—ah, yes! but we must fight 
the taxpayers. But—in a weak, small voice—we don’t want 
to fight the taxpayers, we want to do our jobs within The 
Program. 

Alas and alack! we must be up and away, oral interviews 
are scheduled today. A good night’s sleep and a clear mind 
are all it takes. Interpretation, cooperation, organization, 
reorganization, _ politification, certification, ation, 
ation, ation, ation. We'll fight for the right 
and we'll fight for the right and... . 
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Dear Billy Cogswell: 


Tue eEviror, dictating: To Billy 
Cogswell: We are sorry that we 
have no material that might be 
useful to your class in its study 
of crime prevention among chil- 
dren and we are not quite sure 
where we might direct you for 
it. If any promising source of 
material occurs to us we will 
let you know. 

THE EDITOR, cogitating: That’s 


a new one on me. How old is a 


seventh grader? Twelve? Thirteen? Should children that age be 
thinking about crime prevention? And yet, and yet. . 


why not? Wonder what the real students of crime prevention 


... learn to understand... 


A. H. MacCormick, commissioner, 
Department of Correction, New York 
THE question raised by Billy Cogswell’s 
letter is difficult to answer. My opinion, 
based on not too extensive knowledge of 
child psychology, is that seventh grade 
children should not be allowed to dwell 
very much on the problem of crime or its 
prevention. I do not see what they can 
possibly do about it except perhaps to 
understand better some of the children of 
their own age who are presenting be- 
havior problems to their parents or to the 
school authorities. If, for example, they 
could learn to understand the child with 
the sense of inferiority and especially the 
one who compensates for it by over- 
aggressiveness, it might indirectly help 
the problem child in question. It seems to 
me highly dangerous, however, to en- 
courage children to think of other chil- 
dren as problem cases. If we do, the 
“good” children may get a sense of su- 
periority which in time will get them into 
difficulties. 

Another factor is that so many children 
who are in danger of becoming juvenile 
delinquents, and later adult criminals, 
come from the poorer homes and the 
poorer parts of our communities. The 
most important factor in their cases is 
their social and economic condition. If we 
start emphasizing that fact to the more 
fortunate children, we may again give 
them a sense of superiority and empha- 
size the feeling of inferiority which the 
poor child so often has. 

If it can be done tactfully and if psy- 
chological concepts can be expressed in 
terms so simple that the children will not 
think of them as unreal, a great deal of 
good might be done by teaching young 
children that there would not be quite 
so much crime and delinquency in the 
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Survey Associates, 


Dear Sirs: 
The seventh grade of the Jefferson School is studying 
about crime and its prevention among children. If you 


have any free information suitable for our grade, we 


would appreciate it very much if you would send it to us. 


Yours truly, 


Billy Cogswell 


. . If not, 


world if social and economic conditions 


were improved. There is no reason why. 


they should not learn at an early age 
about child labor and its effects, about 
the effects of living in slum dwellings, 
malnutrition, and so forth. I would be 
cautious, however, about discussing with 
young children characteristics which may 
be inherited, for they are too likely to 
think that it is inevitable that the child 
shall be like its parents. 

I do not know of any literature that I 
would feel safe in handing out to children 
of this age but a great deal must be 
known to child psychologists and others 
who have dealt with juvenile delinquents. 


... great deal can be gained .. . 


Leonarp W. Mayo, assistant executive 
director, Welfare Council of New York 


BrLty’s letter came just as I was prepar- 


. ing an article on delinquency for the 


March issue of the Junior Red Cross 
Journal in which IJ tried to point out that 
delinquency has its roots in so many com- 
munity conditions that there are many 
approaches to its prevention. This is one 
of a series of articles which began in the 
Journal in September 1937 based on the 
experiences of a highschool group in a 
fictitious town of 50,000 and their adven- 
tures in learning about and trying to deal 
with some of the community’s social and 
civic problems. I believe that Billy and 
his classmates would find that all these 
articles have a bearing on the specific 
question he raises. 

The best book I can think of for this 
group is Crime Prevention, edited by the 
Gluecks. It is written in a rather non- 
technical style and I believe that Billy’s 
grade could get a pretty good orientation 
from it and find in it enough of a familiar 
nature to give them some impression of 
the range of the problem and the points 


Sherman, Tex. 


ask a handful of them? 


THE EpITOR, to the secretary: 


letter exactly as is and then say: 
Frankly, I don’t know how to 
answer Billy whose inquiry, it 
seems to me, raises a very in- 
teresting question. We hear a 
great deal about crime preven- 
tion starting with children, but 


here is a child, a seventh grader, 


who wants to start it himself. Is this desirable, and if so, how 
should he start? What has our literature on this subject said to the 


child himself; what can we offer him for his own objective study? 


at which different types of organizations 
can make some contribution. 

Crime prevention activities, it seems to 
me, may be classified as follows: 

1. Those activities of an official and 
governmental nature which have to do 
with restraint and punishment or treat- 
ment of people who have already com- 
mitted crimes. 

2. Programs, activities and efforts di- 
rected to those who, because of some acts 
already committed or certain tangible 
signs given, show promise of becoming 
“offenders.” Under this classification we 
have special classes in schools, certain 
institutions for children, Big Brother 
work and boys’ clubs, family service, and 
so on. 

3. Those activities which relate to re- 
moving some of the deep roots of crime, 
through the development of health stand- 
ards, provision of decent housing, ade- 
quate recreation activities, improved re- 
lations between teachers and children 
and parents and children. 

Obviously, the things which a group 
of grade children actually can do in fur- 
therance of any of these activities are 
very limited, but there is a great deal of 
education, awareness and insight which 
can be gained at this age. This I think is 
indicated when youngsters like Billy make 
the inquiry. 


. . . mores of the community .. . 


ELeaNor T. GLueck, Harvard Law School 


Bitty CoGswELL’s question presents a 
very grave challenge to those of us who 
are interested in crime preventive work 
among school children. Although we shall 
probably fail Billy at the moment because 
we do not know of materials suitable to 
the needs of seventh-graders, his request 
undoubtedly will set some of us to think- 


ing about how a very apparent need may 
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would think about it. Why not — 


Take these names, quote Billy's — 


————— 


s young as Billy, it does seem as though 
‘rade school texts in civics might devote 


shave to grow out of experimental teach- 
ng of the subject to determine what 
types of information in this field children 
‘would absorb and benefit from. 

Tt occurs to me also that here is an 
opportunity for the vitalization of so- 
called “character education programs.” 
Sociologists so often emphasize that chil- 
dren are influenced for good or ill by the 
mores of the community in which they 
llive. Perhaps a crime preventive program 
‘shaped about the building up of a code 
»of morals designed to counteract the un- 
wholesome influences of the environment 
would furnish the broadest base for meet- 
ing the needs expressed by Billy. It might 
well deal with such practical problems 
‘as: Why is it wrong for children to 
‘gamble, to steal, to smoke at an early 
age, to drink, to carry on illicit activities, 
' to condone engagement in sharp business 
| practices, and so on? 

- I hope that out of Billy’s inquiry may 
'grow a specific effort to stimulate the 
‘preparation of materials which might be 
_used in grade schools throughout this 
country. We know already that most 
adult criminals never go beyond grade 
school so that preventive work must be 
concentrated there. 


_,.. consider, discuss, 
do something ... 


_ Eveanor R. Wemerince, Los Angeles, Calif. 


_ Bitty Cocswe v's letter puts a very good 
question before the house. We start in 
‘the grade schools to instruct in traffic 
safety, dentistry, diet, sports, ventilation, 
to say nothing of long division and gram- 
| mar. But is anything done about mis- 
‘conduct of young delinquents? So far as 
_ I know, even in the best schools, they are 
' hustled off to a clinic or a court, but the 
children have nothing to say about it.’In 
_ my opinion, Billy is right, and they should 
eeesder the matter. 

I have asked my own daughter in the 
eighth grade for suggestions. She says 
that children are always interested in 
crime stories, and all listen to them over 
the radio, “But they are always old. I 
| never heard anyone talk about a child.” 
_ It may be regrettable that children do 


_ My first suggestion to Billy would be 
that a group of the boys and girls them- 
elves decide who are the children in their 
school who are getting out of hand, and 
ter discussion of the matter among 
emselves, with their parents and the 
her, do something about it. They 


might invite these children to play in a 


game, see that they got better looking 


clothes, take pains to say “Hello,” or eat 
lunch with them, invite them to the club 
to discuss behavior in the school yard, 
teach the girls to dance, the boys to do 
something or other. Better yet, let them 
discover what these children do well, and 
learn from them. 

Several years ago I made a speech in 
Texas. A row of small boys on the front 
seat asked me questions that were harder 
to answer than those of their elders. 


. . . keep out of trouble ... 


Jessiz Tart, Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, Philadelphia 

I FEAR I am stumped—I have no idea 
what to tell Billy that he could do ex- 
cept to try to keep himself out of trouble. 
I question such programs for children— 
as I question mental hygiene, sex educa- 
tion and the like, but meantime you have 
to answer Billy and you have my “sym- 
pathy. 


... not by talking about it... 


SANForD Bates, Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Inc., New York 

My idea would be to tell Billy Cogswell 
to do his lessons well and aim to be that 
kind of leader on the playground and in 
his spare time to whom his associates may 
look up. 

I have little sympathy with the alto- 
gether too obvious crime prevention 
movements among adults and even less as 
far as children are involved. If crime 
is to be prevented it will not be by talking 
about it. The best way to prevent it is 
to force interest in crime out of the minds 
of children by putting something better 
in its place. 


. . . discussion of virtues ... 


Avsert B. HINEs, director, Madison Square 
Boys’ Club, New York 

| AM not in favor of acquainting children 
with the machinery of crime, but I see 
ne objection to boys discussing their own 
situation and why their friends got into 
trouble. There is a play called “Fingers,” 
published by the Big Brother Movement, 
which our boys have done three or four 
times and the effect has been good on 
the boys themselves. 

I should think a group of this age 
would get a lot out of discussion on some 
of our basic virtues such as honesty, in- 
tegrity, loyalty and good sportsmanship. 
A group of this type might be interested 
in making a survey of community re- 
sources as to the number of candy stores, 
pool rooms, saloons, churches, recreation 
centers, and so on. One of our group 
clubs of this same age made a study of 
boys on the streets in the afternoon, eve- 
nings and on Sundays. Another group 
made a survey of the games boys and 


girls played on the streets. Under wise 
leadership, these surveys can be inter- 
preted and valued as to their character 
building value and crime prevention pos- 
sibilities. 

. . . the positive approach... 


James E. West, Boy Scouts of America 


Bitty’s letter asking for information on 
crime and its prevention, which can be 
used by his class at school, provokes a 
great deal of thought. Like letters from 
children which we have received, it indi- 
cates that teachers are attempting to give 
practical. content to classes in civics. 

We of Boy Scouts of America believe 
that the best approach toward crime pre- 
vention is the positive one, with leader- 
ship and activities fostering normal living. 
We go further, and attempt to increase 
that group of people who have a regard 
for, and desire to contribute to, the wel- 
fare and happiness of others. Our experi- 
ence has indicated that this mode of living 
can be made attractive and challenging, 
even in terms of childhood interests and 
recreation. 

Perhaps more should be done toward 
sharing with children the problems of 
crime and the loss which it causes to life 
and society. I would insist, however, that 
what is done should be handled so that 
crime does not receive undue emphasis; 
that it be presented without glamor, that 
it bear no challenge to adventure. As 
health education is presented positively, 
rather than through the horrors of dis- 
ease, so should the normal goal of good 
citizenship be presented positively. As dis- 
ease in health education receives minor 
and indirect attention rather than empha- 
sis, so may crime be treated in the edu- 
cation of children toward active citizen- 
ship and good character. 

The school may foster the positive ap- 
proach in the classroom directing the 
child toward the teachings of his home 
and church—relationships which may 
need cementing. The school, in recogniz- 
ing the need for positive influences during 
leisure hours, might well lend its encour- 
agement toward membership in any of 
the several organizations active in this 
field. 

It is at this point that our experience 
in supplying to the boy who is a Scout, 
the idealism of our Scout Oath or Prom- 
ise and the Scout Law as well as the 
ideals of service contained in the practice 
of the daily Good Turn, has indicated an 
effective and constructive approach to the 
promotion of good citizenship among 
boys. A host of case studies reveal how 
potential delinquency has been translated 
into desirable conduct through the posi- 
tive force of these ideals. 

In this process, the influence of the 
gang, as Thrasher and Puffer and many 
other students of boy life have pointed 
out, is a potent force. When that gang 1s 
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a Boy Scout Troop or Patrol, operating 
under the leadership of a man of charac- 
ter, with the Scout ideals as a pattern 
upon which “the gang” bases its tradi- 
tions, then indeed constructive citizen- 
ship is the outcome. 

Obviously, it must not be inferred that 
unless a boy belongs to such an organiza- 
tion as Boy Scouts he will become a de- 
linquent; but certainly it can be main- 
tained, in answer to Billy’s question, that 
participation in such a program, supple- 
mentary to the home, church and school, 
offers one of the best assurances of the 
production of citizens who not only live 
within the law but more than that, have 
the capacity to care about others. 


... be a square guy... 


WintuHrop D. LAng, director, New Jersey 
Juvenile Delinquency Commission 

Dear Bitty: Is your grade just studying 
the subject of crime and its prevention 
among children, or do you yourself want 
to help actively to prevent crime among 
children? 

The editor of the Survey Midmonth- 
ly seems to think that you and your 
classmates want to do something active 
to help prevent crime among children. 
Personally, Billy, I don’t believe that 
there is very much you can do except to 
be a square guy yourself, keep out of 
serious mischief, and act toward other 
boys and girls in the same decent and 
loyal way you would like them to act 
toward you. Your good example will 
count for more and have more influence 
than almost anything else you can do. 
Keep your word; try to understand other 
people and their troubles and character- 
istics; and have a good time without try- 
ing to get it in ways that interfere with 


the rights and happiness and property of 
other people. You are old enough to do 
all this. 


As you grow older, try to learn more 
and more why people do the things they 
do. Delinquency and crime, you know, are 
only ways of behaving or acting; and 
there are reasons for all ways of behaving 
or acting. One of the exciting things 
about being alive today is that we are 
learning more and more about why 
people do the things they do; and of 
course that makes it easier to prevent bad 
behavior from the beginning. As you 
grow up remember to do all that you can 
to make sure that children have the things 
they need in childhood, and have a real 
chance for a full, happy life. Some of the 
things they need are love, understanding, 
sympathy, friends, a good time, play, good 
food, clothes they are not ashamed of, a 
good place to live, and some grown-ups 
to give them all the help they need. So 
don’t be too quick to condemn people who 
do wrong things and get into trouble, but 
try to keep on learning how you can 
help to give all children a chance to get 
the right kind of start. 

If you and your classmates just want 
to study crime and its prevention, why 
not invite a probation officer, a juvenile 
court judge, a teacher (one from a col- 
lege, maybe) or a social worker to come 
over from Dallas or Fort Worth and 
talk to you and your classmates? Those 
cities are not far from Sherman, and they 
are big cities and there are people in them 
who could be very interesting to you. 
Perhaps your teacher could invite a doc- 
tor or a psychologist or a psychiatrist— 
if you don’t know what those words 
mean, ask somebody—to come and talk to 
you. You might have several kinds of 
talks—one from a chief of police, one 
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from a judge, one from a social worker, 
one from a psychiatrist, and so forth. 
These people could not only talk to you 
about crime and its prevention, but they 
could tell you things that are going on 
right in Texas, and in your own part of 
Texas, that would help you to under- 
stand just what they mean. Perhaps there 
are people right there in Sherman who 
could talk to you in the same way. , 

If you have a juvenile court or a pro- 
bation officer in Sherman why not ask 
the judge or the probation officer to come | 
and tell you about some of the people who — 
commit crimes and how they treat them. 

The trouble with almost all books 
about crime is that they are written for 
grown-ups—and most of them are either 
very dull or too hard even for grown-ups. 

Still, you might try some of the chap- 
ters in Life and Death in Sing Sing, by 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes. If you don’t 
like it, try it again when you are a fresh- 
man in highschool. Write to Miss Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s | 
Bureau, U. §. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. for a pamphlet called 
Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, Its 
Prevention and Treatment; you can get 
as many copies as you want for 5 cents 
per copy. Write also to the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 West 
50 Street, New York City, and ask them 
to send you some of their pamphlets. But 
better yet, get some of those teachers 
and social workers from Dallas and Fort 
Worth to come over and stand right up 
in front of your class where you can 
put them on the spot and ask them ail 
the questions you want. 

p. s. Earl R. Parker is the chief pro- 
bation officer of the Dallas County Ju- 
venile Court, and can be addressed in 
care of that court, Dallas, Tex. 
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Boys of the Cougar Club of the Irene Kauffman Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa., made a q 


little war and peace of their own. Using orange crates, furniture boxes, plaster of paris, 
sponges and a little paint, the “cougars” built a before and after village, thereby gaining 
by the handcraft method a notion of one of the things that war means. The project cost 
about $5 — and well worth it, say Sidney A. Teller, settlement director, and Harry 
Ratner, father of this idea, to which some 300 “cougar-hours” of time were given. 
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the world, one of the harshest is that of the refu- 
gees. The “unbloody revolution” of totalitarian- 
ism has uprooted from the home soil an unholy harvest of 
human lives, to wither as they may. There have been other 
mass emigrations in history, but never before have emi- 
grants, before leaving their homeland, been stripped of 
their personal belongings by that modern invention, ex- 
change restrictions; never before has a body of emigrants 
been expelled from such a highly specialized industrial 
“society as that of Germany. Never have emigrants faced a 
world more reluctant to receive new men, new problems, 
new unemployed. 
~ Most countries in Europe and many overseas have shut 
their doors firmly against German emigrants. Some coun- 
tries have permitted them to cross frontiers, but have denied 
them the legal right to work, thus pauperizing them or 
compelling them to move on. All degrees of rigidity exist 
in the details of anti-emigrant practices. Taken together 
_ they constitute an appalling human tragedy. 
In its treatment of the problem the United States has 
- conducted itself in a manner worthy of its best traditions. 
The authorities have contrived to be humane even when 
complying with restrictive post-war immigration regula- 
tions. If the prospective immigrant could show guarantees 
against becoming a public charge, he and his family were 
admitted with rights and privileges wholly comparable to 
those of the American born. And now, in this sixth year of 
Hitler domination, the first of these immigrants of Ger- 
man extraction will take the oath of allegiance to Ameri- 
can ideals. 
As the country itself maintained its honorable traditions 
toward these tragic emigrés so too did the American philan- 
thropic spirit. Promptly in 1933 Jewish and Christian com- 
mittees were formed to aid German refugees with the 
promise that not one refugee on American soil should be 
without food, shelter or counsel. Large sums of money were 
raised, and are still being raised, to fulfill that self-imposed 
pledge. 

In this atmosphere of humane generosity the first few 
hundreds among the approximately eighteen thousand Hit- 

ler-immigrants in America began to lift their heads above 
_ their personal needs. From the outset of the German exo- 
dus, of course, friends have been cooperating closely in 
‘ mutual aid. Presently it appeared that this cooperation 
might be organized as a form of self-help made available 

wherever the need was greatest. At the end of 1936 a few 
dozen persons in New York and New England—not in 
any way outstanding by reason of their names, position or 
means—came together and worked out a system of self- 
taxation. It was not a charity in the usual sense. From 
the beginning publicity and overhead expenses were exclu- 
ded rigorously. Men and women approached their emigré 
friends for contributions and as every contributor became 
by that fact also an organizer, the group spread over the 
country somewhat in the manner of a chain letter. Nothing 


(6) all the problems which Hitler has presented to 


German Emigrés Help Each Other 


By TONI STOLPER 


was needed to unite them but a very clear statement of very 
simple principles—in form, only a single typewritten sheet. 
Clear principles are a potent means for setting people to 
doing something. 

However simple, these principles were somewhat unusual 
in these days of increasing denominational egotisms. The 
proponents refused to take their cue from Hitler in divid- 
ing up German men and women into mortal enmities. This 
was to be a self-help effort by and for German emigrés 
irrespective of political or religious creed, denominations or 
race. With humanitarianism as a paramount principle, a 
simple, swiftly working scheme was set up in the United 
States as a supplementary activity to the work done by the 
American committees. Help is given only where some ur- 
gent need arises before the committees are able to act and in 
a few instances where cases are not eligible for the denom- 
inationally organized American aid. 


1 Pgs urgent task of the German self-helpers was outside 
of this country. Small committees of trusted friends 
were set up in the European centers of German refuge 
where day by day a great variety of “cases” cropped up 
for whom no quick, adequate and impartial help was avail- 
able from local resources. In Paris, Prague, Zurich, Gene- 
va, Brussels, Amsterdam, Vienna (until recent events made 
German refugees German victims once more), these cen- 
ters operate. Here regular monthly contributions in increas- 
ing amounts are aiding great numbers of destitute and 
despairing individuals, frequently of the highest cultural 
standing. In Prague, for example, $5 to $10 a month will 
save families from literal annihilation until they may be 
set to thrive in some better soil. In countries all over the 
world money raised regularly by this self-help appeal has 
aided individual cases. This aid, offered in the spirit of 
understanding friendship, has served as an effective support 
to the morale of many a hapless and helpless victim of 
blind hatred. 

In its first year, Self-Help for German Emigrés, Inc., 
(Post Office Box 62, Station N, New York) raised $10,- 
000, most of it in monthly instalments varying from 25 
cents to $20. Contributors and income are constantly grow- 
ing but still are desperately behind requirements. A major- 
ity of the contributors are themselves so hard pressed and 
struggling that their conscientious self-assessments and the 
regularity of their contributions are a source of constant 
amazement to the management. American friends are help- 
ing to provide the small overhead costs. 

The Nazi sweep over Austria is of course making new 
and compelling demands on the resources of these commit- 
tees wherever they are located. The need is poignant and 
pressing as German refugees in Austria who hitherto have 
contributed to the fund become, perforce, its beneficiaries. 

As this is written, word comes that the seed of the self- 
help movement of Germans for Germans has taken root 
in England, and that an organization following the pattern 
made in America is throwing out branches. 
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The Common Welfare 


Relief Must Go On 


PRING sunshine has been powerless to dispel the dark- 

est cloud that hangs over our national sky—the prob- 
lem of unemployment and relief. The changing season has 
brought comfort only to the opportunists. “Before another 
winter,” they say, “we'll have time to turn around.” But 
turn around on what? On business and industrial recov- 
ery? We turned on that a year ago, and look what hap- 
pened. On a bigger WPA program? We have it now, two 
and a half million people at work but with no certainty of 
what will become of them when current funds run out at 
the end of June. On the report, due this month, of the 
Senate Committee on Relief and Unemployment? [See 
Survey Midmonthly, February 1938, page 35.] Well, may- 
be. But assuming that that report comes forth clothed with 
the wisdom of Minerva it still would have to run the 
gantlet of realistic political expediency. So where are we, 
and where are the millions of hapless folk consigned to 
depths of need unplumbed by WPA or neatly devised cate- 
gories? 

Meantime every measuring rod sunk in what Edith Ab- 
bott calls the “great relief pool” stirs up evidence of its 
depths. An inquiry by the American Association of Social 
Workers in representative areas in twenty-eight states dis- 
closed “shockingly low standards” as a result of attempts to 
spread resources over growing needs. In many places the 
association reports: 


Relief allowances, already below levels necessary to main- 
tain life and health, have been further pared; relief has been 
made hard to get and difficult to endure; medical care and 
clothing allowances have been eliminated; administrative ex- 
penses have been slashed arbitrarily; relief offices have been 
closed periodically; new applicants are being refused. 


No one holds that relief per se will solve the problem of 
unemployment, but only an ostrich will argue that the se- 
quellae of that problem, masses of helpless people unable to 
sustain themselves, can be left to blind fate while states- 
men, economists and politicians struggle for a solution. Re- 
lief—bigger probably, better certainly—must go on until a 
way is found to pass the miracle that will put people back 
to work. 


A Long Step Forward 
INE YORK, home of the “giant” insurance com- 


panies, now has a law permitting savings banks to 
write life insurance along the lines of the Massachusetts 
experiment, launched thirty years ago under the dynamic 
leadership of Louis D. Brandeis. [See Survey Midmonthly, 
March 1938, page 78.] As an alternative to so-called “in- 
dustrial” icatanice. with its high costs and meager benefits, 
savings bank insurance has been found to afford increased 
protection and substantial economies for its policy holders. 
The day after the favorable vote on the Livingston- 
Piper bill, which had had the vigorous and effective sup- 
port of Governor Lehman, three Brooklyn savings banks 
announced that they would establish insurance departments 
as soon as the law permits, January 1, 1939. These banks 
were active in the campaign in behalf of the measure. In 
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general, the 134 savings banks in the state were oppose 
to the bill, as were the Massachusetts savings banks when 
the Bemder bill was pending. | 
Like the Massachusetts plan, the Livingston-Piper bill. 
does not permit savings bank insurance departments to 
employ salesmen or house-to-house collectors. Those desi 
ing insurance ‘must come to the bank and buy it. Insurance” 
funds are to be kept separate from the savings deposits. The 
measure requires legal reserves, and investments are ial 
ted to the conservative classes of securities which are al- | 
lowed for savings deposits. Further, each bank is required — 
to contribute to a general insurance guarantee fund. 
The Savings Bank Insurance League, headed by Wil. . 
liam Jay Schieffelin, is now undertaking an educational 
program to inform the public as to the provisions of the 
new law. With the encouragement of the New York vic- 
tory, those interested in savings bank life insurance are al- 
ready planning an active campaign on behalf of the plan in 
other states, notably Rhode Island, Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania, where the state banking and insurance laws make 
the scheme possible and provide the necessary safeguards. 


Lands of Refuge 


T is only fitting that the United States should take the 

lead in an international movement to offer refuge to 
persecuted minorities. From its earliest days this country | 
provided a haven for those who were forced to flee their 
native homes because of religious and political oppression. 

. Refugees have proved themselves through the years to 
be our finest citizens. It would be cruel, illogical and en- 
tirely out of keeping if we were to close our doors to them 
now.” These words of William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, aptly express the wide 
commendation of the invitation of the United States to 
nine European governments and all the American republics 
to cooperate in a plan to provide asylum for oppressed mi- 
norities from all lands. That invitation was this country’s 
first oficial pronouncement on the plight of those outlawed 
by recent acts of despotic governments abroad. 

It is not proposed to throw wide open the door of this or 
any other country regardless of present quota restrictions 
or of general economic conditions. It is proposed, however, 
that all countries shall welcome refugees in such numbers — 
as their present laws permit, cooperating to care for the 
maximum number. Ultimately, without doubt, an official 
international body will be set up. Granting most generous 
oficial cooperation, however, it must be remembered that 
the cost of migration and settlement must be borne by pri-_ 
vate individuals or agencies. Hence this gesture, which has 
stirred the world, cannot be effective fully unless the chal-_ 
ienge to potential denors is met. 


A Housing Program 


: 

O RGANIZED a year ago with little publicity and on ‘ 
the premise that any housing program to become ef- j 
fective must be the product of the joint wisdom of all inter- 
ests concerned—civic, social and business—the Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York began early in March a 
series of public meetings on the preliminary reports of its 
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subcommittees. These \staked out four points in a rounded 
| 20-year housing program. They called for the building of 
31,000 assisted and 53,000 unassisted units annually; and, 
as a stop-gap, for the rehabilitation with public funds of at 
least a part of the old law tenements. They looked to the 
forthcoming State Constitutional Convention to open the 
_ way for increased state and local financial aid to public 
housing authorities, for loans to cooperatives and to limited 
_ dividend corporations, and for broadened powers for excess 
condemnation and the acquisition of reserve lands. They 
recommended complete and immediate revision of New 
York City’s zoning regulations and the development of the 
city’s residential areas into self-contained neighborhood 
communities. 

_ These reports, together with later ones dealing with 
_ management and with the re-housing of tenants, will afford 
“the groundwork for a combined report which will be a 
~ composite of the best thinking of experts. 


Planned Parenthood 
| aoe its signal advances in 1937, the birth control 


movement in America is taking next steps. With legal 
and medical sanctions largely established [see Survey Mid- 
monthly, February 1937, page 48] extension of birth con- 
trol facilities into the public health services is under way. 
Already, more than a hundred birth control clinics receive 
entire or partial support from public funds, some forty of 
them connected with city and county health departments. 
Several states have put such programs into operation but 
nonetheless the newly organized Citizens’ Committee for 
- Planned Parenthood points out that, “because of lack of 
public understanding a human and social need has been 
subjected to furtive and dangerous exploitation.” The 
committee, sponsored by the American Birth Control 
_ League, is launching a nation-wide campaign. Its object is 
to mobilize public opinion and provide means whereby sci- 
entific birth control information can be made available to 
every married couple needing it. 


—— no 


Hurdles to Hopes 


“PXHE public will watch it both with envy and with 
hope,” said Dr. Richard C. Cabot, a few months 
ago, in characterizing a plan by which nearly five thousand 
average citizens of Washington D.C. sought to secure up- 
to-date medical services through a group plan. [See Survey 
- Midmonthly, December 1937, page 383.] Since last Octo- 
ber, when the Federal Home Loan Bank Board invested 
$40,000 in the Group Health Association to forestall its 
: own estimated annual loss of around $100,000 from sick- 
ness of employes, this cooperative health-buying unit has 
7 been a lodestar of public interest, most of it favorable. 
But the District of Columbia Medical Society dissents. 
Scarcely was the Group Health Association announced 
when the society opened fire. Today GHA faces hurdles, 
high but probably surmountable with a vigorous boost 
from public opinion. The district attorney and corporation 
counsel have ruled the Group Health Association illegal. 
Now the association awaits an answer to its petition for a 
declaratory decree, filed with the federal district court. 
William Kilpatrick, president of the association, has an- 
nounced also that suit will be brought against the Medical 
Society for “conspiracy” to prevent free choice of staff 
physicians by GHA and of staff physicians by members. 
Even more impeding are functional difficulties which the 
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opposition has raised. Hospitals have discontinued services 


and courtesies to GHA staff physicians and Medical So- 


ciety opposition has made it virtually impossible for GHA 
to recruit a staff of physicians in Washington. Recently it 
expelled on technical charges the one GHA physician who 
still retained membership in the society. 

Meantime, for a monthly $3.30 per capita, GHA mem- 
bers are receiving medical services which, from all reports, 
are thoroughly satisfactory to them. 


Free for the Future 


N order to “‘free the future from frozen funds and ‘tired’ 

endowments” the Rockefeller Foundation and the Gen- 
eral Education Board have acted to liberalize provisions 
affecting endowments of $51 million given to date by the 
foundation and $148 million given by the board. 

The new terms provide: that ten years after the date of 
the gift the income may be used in whole or in part for pur- 
poses other than those originally specified; that after five 
years 5 percent of the principal may be used each year for 
other than specified purposes; that after twenty-five years 
the principal may be so used. In each instance it is stipu- 
lated that the new purpose is “to be as reasonably related 
to the old purpose as may be found practicable, having re- 
gard to intervening changed conditions.” 

Gradually the organization structure through which the 
Rockefeller benefactions have been dispensed for twenty- 
five years—the foundation was incorporated in 1913—is 
being simplified. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memor- 
ial was merged with the foundation in 1929. Last year the 
International Education Board was liquidated, and the 
General Education Board is now approaching liquidation. 
Of the future Raymond B. Fosdick, president of the foun- 
dation says: 

How long the Rockefeller Foundation may continue depends 
upon the opportunities for expenditure that lie ahead. 

The temptation to visualize the future in terms of the 
present—to think of the needs and methods of today as hav- 
ing a sure claim to immortality—is one which confronts 
trustees as well as founders of philanthropic foundations. 
... In endowing what they thought was of permanent im- 
portance, earlier generations made wrong guesses which em- 
barrass us today. How can we assume that our guesses have 
any greater validity or are made with any clearer foresight ? 


And So On 


N an effort “to look at a hot world with cool heads” 

scientists, professors and officials held a three-day con- 
ference in Washington last month under the chairmanship 
of Eduard C. Lindeman of New York. Among those par- 
ticipating were John A. Kingsbury, Margaret Sanger, 
Prof. Charles A. Beard, John Ihlder, Prof. William H. 
Kilpatrick, David Cushman Coyle, Robert P. Lane and 
Lawrence K. Frank. ¢ e With the passage of enabling 
legislation in Virginia and California, thirty-two states 
now have laws under which they can share in the benefits 
of the federal government’s slum clearance and low cost 
housing program. With the exception of Illinois, Massachu- 
setts and Montana, all these state laws provide for tax 
exemption or remission on projects built under the Wag- 
ner-Steagall housing act. ¢ « The Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada is undertaking a nation- 
wide survey of civil service operations from which it pro- 
poses to prepare an authoritative guide to policies and prac- 
tices in the field of public personnel administration. 
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The Social Front | 


Relief 


‘THE clear-cut clash between the WPA 

program, which goes forward with 
the unflagging endorsement of the ad- 
ministration, and the general relief pro- 
gram for federal aid to states and locali- 
ties, which is proposed by a Citizens’ 
Committee of the Community Mobiliza- 
tion for Human Needs, came squarely to 
issue at a recent Washington meeting of 
the 1938 Mobilization, under the aegis 


of Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


In welcoming the conference at the 
White House President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed his cordial approbation of the 
work of the private social agencies, but 
stated also that he is “definitely committed 
to the giving of jobs instead of relief.” 
Mentioning also federal supplementation 
of state social security programs and the 
responsibility of states and localities for 
unemployables, the President held that 
while “the national economy does not 
now permit” WPA jobs for all the em- 
ployable needy unemployed, the federal 
government is however providing WPA 
employment in the great majority of such 
cases. 

At a session immediately following 
the one at the White House, Charles P. 
Taft of Cincinnati, chairman of the 1938 
Mobilization, said, “We are evidently in 
the position of disagreeing with the Pres- 
ident of the United States on a matter of 
vital national policy, the problem of re- 
lief and unemployment.” Mr. Taft em- 
phasized how far the WPA program 
falls short of giving employment to all 
“unemployed needy employables,” and in- 
sisted that the program of the Citizen’s 
Committee [see Survey Midmonthly, 
February 1938, page 37] was not op- 
posed to WPA as a works program but 
asked only for “decent care for all those 
on relief instead of the creation of a 
doubly underprivileged group represent- 
ing about 60 percent of the load today 
who are left to local resources, more 
than half of whom are employables not 
distinguishable in any sound way from 
those on work relief.” 

“We advocate a flexible national re- 
lief program,” he added, “including work 
relief, sensitive to local needs and man- 
aged by local officials but financed joint- 
ly by federal, state and local government. 
... Mr. Taft expressed the opinion 
that, even if WPA jobs were provided 
for all employables, local relief for un- 
employables, without federal supervision 
and aid, still would remain inadequate, 
but that the combined resources of all 
three should provide decent and equitable 
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relief, direct or by work programs, for 
all persons in need. 

A vote by show of hands of the 400 
delegates from 150 cities showed not a 
single negative to Mr. Taft’s question: 
“Assuming cooperation on the part of 
the federal government, how many_ of 
you think that the proposed program 
could be made to work better than the 
present relief program?” 


Relief in Chicago—Again faced with 
the prospect of exhausted funds for re- 
lief purposes, Chicago now sees the end 
of April as the deadline, so far as pres- 
ent provision goes. Unlike former crises, 
however, this one has been receiving at- 
tention in advance. Clients, social work- 
ers and the press have been saying, “Our 
relief funds will be used up by the end 
of April.” The clients, the Workers’ Al- 
liance and social workers with labor 
union afhliations have demanded atten- 
tion to the impending situation. Chicago 
relief administration case workers are 
laboring under a load of around 300 fam- 
ilies each; the city is paying only half 
rents; the number of single men in shel- 
ters has increased by 65 percent since No- 
vember 1937. Clients in picket lines al- 
lege that only about a third of the sales 
tax collections in the state treasury act- 
ually are being used for relief purposes 
and that there is now in that fund about 
$80 million. 


New York’s Relief—Nearly a year 
after Mayor La Guardia’s appointment 
of a board of survey to study New York 
City’s relief set-up and the problems. in- 
volved in its transfer to the city’s perma- 
nent department of welfare, the board 
has reported that “we sincerely wish 


that all our citizens could know the facts 


as we now know them. . . . There would 
be fewer idle and silly stories to the effect 
that relief money is to be had by any who 
ask for it, or that vast sums are being 
spent extravagantly, with little check.” 

Although New York relief standards 
were found to have increased during the 
past six years until now they are higher 
than in any other of the country’s ten 
largest cities, they still reach only about 
70 to 75 percent of the “emergency stand- 
ard” of living defined in two recent, 
WPA-published studies by Margaret L. 
Stecker. A preliminary “leak” of the re- 
port into the newspapers stressed this de- 
ficiency and the failure of the city to 
make any regular provision for clothing 
or personal expenses, but the report as 
finally released tempered its emphasis on 
this deficiency by pointing out that “the 
present resources available to the city 
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have made it impossible systematically to 
include these items in every relief bud- 
get.” 
Matters of administration and method 
constitute the major recommendations of — 
the board of survey, which was headed 
by Peter Grimm, business man and for-_ 
mer president of the Real Estate Board © 
of New York, with Donald $. Howard 
of the Russell Sage Foundation as sur- 

vey director, Philip Ryan of the Commit- 
tee on Care of Transient and Homeless 
as his assistant, and Hugh R. Jackson of 
the State Charities Aid Association as 
consultant. The New York Times, com- 
menting editorially on the report de- 
plored the illogic. of relief supplemen- 
tation of unemployment compensation 
(during waiting periods and when bene- 
fit is insufficient), as recognized in the 
report, and its failure to discuss the “62 
percent of persons on home relief who 
had received some form of relief contin- 
uously” since they first received such 
aid. The complete report, of which the 
present release is a summary, was sched- 
uled for later publication. 

Imporfant lacks and needs which the 
board of survey found in New York’s 
present relief set-up were presented in a 
series of recommendations. In essence 
these included: 

Insufficient information with respect to 
individual recipients to make possible 
proper control, interpretation and plan of 
relief programs. 

Too many emergent demands upon the 
time of investigators and supervisors to 
allow for adequate rechecking of eligibil- 
ity. In this regard, work involved in 
WPA certifications or lay-offs, resulting 
from sudden changes of program, and 
special studies and investigations in gen- 
eral were mentioned. 

More effective effort needed for reha- 
bilitation and return of beneficiaries to 
self-support through cooperative effort 
of public and private agencies. 

More administrative assistance for the 
commissioner of welfare. 

Longer-range planning, to be made 
possible through longer-time appropria- 
tions of funds. 

A citizen’s board, without administra- 
tive responsibility, to advise on broad 
matters of policy. 

More centralization of certain admin- — 
istrative, consulting, clerical and report- — 
ing services; further decentralization of 
all direct services to beneficiaries and ap- 
plicants. 

Adjustment of varying standards of 
need now found between categories. 

A strong field organization to coor- 
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‘dinate and supervise activities of local 
district offices. 

General “lift” of personnel standards. 
h After due preparation for the change, 
- assignment of investigators by territories 
rather than by categories of relief. 

- Formulation and publication of regula- 
‘tions relating to the right of relief appli- 
q cants to appeal disputed decisions. Estab- 
lishment of appeals boards or offices 
apart from district relief offices. 


Current Crisis—The prevalent ani- 
-mosities between states and cities over 
the division of responsibility and of tax 
funds for relief needs have reached into 
New York and caused sharp interchanges 
between Governor Lehman and Mayor 
La Guardia. More serious, they have re- 
“sulted in a 10 percent cut in the city’s 
relief allowances. The trouble began with 
the action of the state legislature last 
year in taking over, for the state’s uses, 
large revenues formerly collected by the 
city from public utilities’ taxes. This ac- 
tion, says Mayor La Guardia, has caused 
a loss to the city’s relief funds of about 
- $12 million. Governor Lehman argues 
that New York City is refraining from 
using existing taxing powers and from 
' complete enforcement of sales tax col- 
 lections. He contends that by these means 
the city could raise any funds needed for 
relief and that it is therefore not neces- 
sary for the city to cut relief allowances. 
At this writing an attempt by Mayor La 
Guardia to raise additional relief money 
through a proposed new program of city 
taxes has been “deferred” by the City 
~ Council. 

Social workers, clients and the press 
urged amicable solution of the intramural 
squabble by some means other than at the 
expense of relief clients. The legislature 
* adjourned granting Mayor La Guardia 
only extension of present taxing powers 
for one year and permission to charge to 
the city’s relief funds $500,000 to bolster 
its tax collection agencies. The mayor 
then issued a statement warning the leg- 
islature that a special session on relief 
will have to be called. An extra large 
allotment of federal surplus foods—a re- 
source not subtractable from relief al- 
- lowances—became available opportunely 
just as relief cuts were going into effect. 
This, it is hoped, will help to ease the 
situation for relief clients. Relief loads, 
meantime, are rising steadily at the rate 
of about 2100 new cases a week. 


Public Assistance 


A VERITABLE craze for initiative 
petitions to amend state constitu- 
tions in regard to old age pensions seems 
to be springing up as a logical heritor of 
the various Townsend plans and their 
‘ilk. A non-partisan league in Omaha, 
Neb. proposes an. amendment which 
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would provide, for all residents over six- 
ty-five, $30 a month pension, $75 a year 
medical expenses, and $150 death benefit. 

Initiation of three new bills for old 
age pensions is being agitated in Okla- 
homa, which has already its share of 
troubles with suspension of payments by 
the Social Security Board as of March, 
until the state complies in important re- 
spects with the social security act and 
the state public assistance law. [See Sur- 
vey Graphic, April 1938, page 203. ] 

In California a proposed initiative 
amendment would give $30 a week to all 
persons of fifty or over, by which provi- 
sion a man and wife who did not employ 
a servant could draw a joint income of 
$60 a week. The proposal would make 
employers ineligible for pension. 

In Missouri, universal old age pen- 
sions to all persons over sixty-five are con- 
templated in a proposed initiative amend- 
ment. Means tests would be barred, but 
the state would hold a lien against prop- 
erty of pensioners which at death would 
reimburse the state for the amount of 
assistance paid—presumably when, as and 
if such amount existed. Missouri is lab- 
oring under the burdens of its present 
old age assistance program. A slow re- 
duction of the rolls is being effected 
which, it is anticipated, eventually will 
reduce them (by about 10 percent) to 
an approximate 68,000 persons. Original- 
ly it was estimated that about 10,000 
Missourians would be eligible for old 
age assistance. 


More Progress —For twenty-nine 
years an orphanage has been operated 
on land adjoining the poor farm of 
Boone County, Ind. Welfare workers 
recently succeeded in closing the orphan- 
age by finding relatives who would care 
for the children and by securing awards 
for the needy ones under the aid to de- 
pendent children provisions of state and 
federal social security laws. In 1936 the 
orphanage was operating at a monthly 
per capita cost of more than $30 per 
child and giving care which the /ndiana 
Welfare News describes as “practically 
overshadowed by the bleak, brick walls 
of that institution for the poverty- 
stricken, a thoroughly unwholesome at- 
mosphere . . . for children entitled to 
amidst normal environment.” 
The net result of the new arrangement 
is a saving of money for the county and 
vast benefit to the children. 

Recently Franklin County, Ind., also 
closed its fifty-two year old children’s 
home, by finding boarding homes for the 
child wards of the county, making use of 
social security funds for dependent chil- 
dren. Similarly, fifty-two children were 
removed recently from the Knights of 
Pythias Lodge at Lafayette, Ind. where 
they had been housed in an institution 
with the aged. With the aid of social se- 
curity funds, placement with relatives 


or in boarding homes was made possible 
for all the children in the lodge. Of- 
ficers of the order acted on the advice 
of the children’s division of the State 
Department of Welfare. Placements 
were made within a six-month period by 
Gladys Spencer, a children’s division 
worker, who first lived with the children 
in the institution for a time in order to 
know their inclinations, and followed 
this with visits to relatives and talks with 
parents and county officials. 


Form to End Forms—Says Minne- 
sota Public Assistance, “It had to come— 
a form to keep track of forms.” The Le 
Sueur county welfare board of that state 
has designed a form—‘ingenious and 
simple”—with which to keep a quarterly 
inventory of forms and other supplies. 
Among many forms listed are those for 
old age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren and the blind, child welfare, state 
relief agency, audits and finance, social 
data cards, statistical cards, county form 
letters, warrants, and so on and so on, 
far into the month. 


One Out of Five—In Colorado the 
total number of dependents now receiv- 
ing some kind of public assistance or re- 
lief has climbed to nearly 100,000 or one 
person out of five of the population, State 
WPA Administrator Paul Shriver esti- 
mates. Of a total of 94,852 cases, many 
of them involving several persons, WPA 
has 30,500; direct relief, 19,300; old age 
assistance, 36,000 and the remainder are 
included in lesser categories. The “pen- 
sion fund” was so reduced by last Janu- 
ary’s jackpot distribution, mandatory un- 
der the present state law, that payments 
have been pro-rated and reduced until in 
March they averaged only $26.50, which 
is less than the average pension payment 
before the $45-a-month law went into 
operation. .. . At a cost of more than 
$11 million a month, Michigan now aids 
through its various programs of public 
assistance more than a million persons, 
or about 22 percent of its population at 
the last census. The total includes 70,487 
old age assistance recipients who receive 
an average of $18.90 each. 


The Aged in Homes—A study of 
institutional care of the aged in Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., covering 83.3 per- 
cent of the county’s total bed capacity, 
public and private, for care of this 
group, has been reported by Katharine 
Biehl and Jane Ailey in The Federator, 
publication of the Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County Federation of Social Agen- 
cies. It was found that in private institu- 
tions—less than 20 percent of all agen- 
cies—the average bed occupancy is nearly 
20 percent higher than the average oc- 
cupancy in public institutions of this 
type. The explanation offered by the re- 
searchers lies in the difference in type 
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of service given. In the main, institu- 
tional care in private homes. for old folks 
is long time care. A person entering such 
a home usually contracts to remain there 
for the rest of his life, paying as his en- 
trance fee such money as he has or as- 
signing his insurance or some other asset. 
Since turnover in private homes for the 
aged depends largely on the deathrate, 
such agencies can operate at near ca- 
pacity, or with a waiting list. 

On the other hand, public institutions 
for care of the aged, like hospitals, must 
have a larger reserve of empty beds for 
heavy seasonal demands and to care for 
a large group of transient and homeless. 
Many patients are only in the institution 
a short time before assignment to some 
other type of care. Many are indigent 
and some require continuous medical and 
nursing care. For all these reasons, pub- 
lic institutions for care of the aged main- 
tain a lower rate of occupancy than pri- 
vate. 

Since the homeless and aged are better 
able to maintain themselves in milder 
weather, public homes serve fewer indi- 
viduals in summer months than in 
winter. Private agencies, on the other 
hand, find their beds tending to fill up 
in summer months and to be vacated in 
winter, when the largest percentage of 
deaths occur, according to these findings. 

A report on old age assistance recipi- 
ents living in institutions for the aged in 
Allegheny County (as of October 1937) 
has been prepared for the county Moth- 
ers’ Assistance Fund by Lora B. Pine. 
The report finds ninety old people who 
receive assistance living in nine private 
institutions. They present an age range 
from seventy to one hundred years and 
receive grants ranging from $4 to $30. 
“According to the best information avail- 
able,” says the report, “the per capita 
cost of maintaining each recipient in the 
institution is in excess of the sum paid 
by the recipient of old age assistance.” 


Public Welfare 


D4STIC change is in prospect for 

Massachusetts’ time-honored policy 
of total local responsibility for adminis- 
tration of public relief. A special com- 
mission on taxation and public expendi- 
tures, appointed by the 1937 legislature 
to study the state’s financial problems, 
selected welfare and relief as the subject 
of its first report. With its eventual 
goal more efficient and economical use of 
state tax money, the commission found 
much to criticize and many recommenda- 
tions for change in the state department 
of welfare. The fat report which it de- 
votes to the subject aims largely at ad- 
ministration and relationships between 
state and local public relief machinery. 
The report takes a long look at the 
whole problem of relief, its recent his- 
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tory, present size and involvements and 
probable future—including the anticipat- 
ed day when the burden now carried by 
WPA may fall on states and localities. 

Failure of the state welfare depart- 
ment to exercise what the commission 
considers to be proper supervisory func- 
tions over local administrations, failure 
to use efficiently the department’s exist- 
ing staff and set-up, failure to coordi- 
nate services within the department are 
only a few of the charges brought by 
the commission. Not the expenditure of 
more money but better use of the money 
now spent and improved application of 
civil service in filling jobs were suggested 
as remedies for some of the difficulties. 
The need for financial assistance from 
the state for local relief costs is recog- 
nized. Some definite recommendations for 
new legislation are made, among them 
the elimination of “settlement” with all 
its complications, as a step towards sim- 
plification of relief administration. Final- 
ly, the commission proposes new taxes to 
meet, in a rational and systematic way, 
the future costs of dependency which it 
sees as a permanent, inescapable burden. 

Following the publication of the com- 
mission’s reports, it is expected that pub- 
lic hearings will be held. 


Conference—At the call of the presi- 
dent of the Essex County unit of the 
Overseers of the Poor of New Jersey, 
five neighbor counties met recently for 
a public welfare conference. Besides the 
overseers, social workers from many 
fields in the area represented—public and 
private, state and local—got together 
over their problems in a meeting which 
served both as education and as a discus- 
sion forum. Staff members from various 
branches of the state Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies discussed the cor- 
relation of their work with that of the 
overseers. 


Citizen Committees -- The New 
York State Charities Aid Association 
has begun a long time effort for state- 
wide, county by county organization of 
unofficial citizen committees, their pur- 
pose to study and promote understanding 
of local public welfare effort and its im- 
proved administration. With the current 
growth of official welfare agencies, the 
SCAA feels that local departments “need 
also the assistance, advice, and construc- 
tive criticism of informed, independent 
local public opinion if they are to function 
effectively . . . and also . . . state-wide 
support for influencing state and possibly 
federal action on welfare matters.” Com- 
menting on the new plan, which in many 
counties will be developed from the 
SCAA’s pre-existing citizen committees 
on child welfare, Homer Folks, secre- 
tary, pointed out that the plan is directly 
in line with the association’s methods 
during all of its sixty-five years. 


Certain staff organization changes 
within SCAA have been made to facili- 
tate the new program. James T. Brunot, 
a regional field representative for the 
bureau of public assistance, Social Secur-— 


ity Board, heads the new set-up, which — 


will be known as the public welfare de- 
partment. With it will be merged the 


present work of the county children’s — 


agencies of the SCAA. H. Ida Curry, — 


who has been superintendent of the chil- 
dren’s agencies department is consultant in 
the new division; Helen Van Orden Kerr > 
is field supervisor; Bess Williams and 
Kathleen Hambly, regional secretaries. 


Against Crime 


(5 EORGIA'S well but not favorably . 

known “chain gangs” were officially 
relegated to the past by legislation passed 
during the recent session of the state’s 
general assembly. Governor Rivers some 
time ago invited the Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration to study 
and report on prisons and prison labor in 
Georgia. Acting on a PIRA report, pre- 
pared with the cooperation of state pris- 
on officials and legislators and presented 
to the governor last fall, the assembly 
took up the whole question of necessary 
legislation for penal reorganization. Aus- 
tin H. MacCormick, New York City 
Commissioner of Correction, recently 
was called in as consultant to help in 
making new legislation effective. 

As one result of the assembly’s action, 
the chain gangs, press reports say, will be 
converted into “public work camps” for 
“honor” prisoners, with a policy of “no 
more shackles, whipping or sweat boxes.” 
Incorrigibles will be sent to stone quar- 
ries. 

The recommendations presented by the 
PIRA included: establishment of a new 
receiving unit and adequate facilities for 
classification at the new penitentiary at 
Reidsville; initiation of a new vocational 
and educational training program; de- 
velopment of state-use industries (at 
Reidsville) ; revision and strengthening 
of probation and parole laws to provide 
a modern system with a staff selected on 
a merit basis; provision of a new central 
penal board; retention of the present 
Prison Commission as a parole board; 
provision that-all prisoners be under 
state control and not distributed in coun- 
ty camps; building of a new penal insti- 
tution of the cottage type for women. 


Self-Interest Appeal—The Women’s 
Prison Association of New York, in re- 
counting its ninety-third year’s accom- 


plishments, stresses the physical improve- 


ment which has been gained through ap- 


peal to the “intelligent self-interest” of — 
girls who come to the association for 
help. “We explain to each new case ex- 


j 


actly what her problem is in obtaining 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY — 


quate safe treatment and how we 
( to help her solve that problem,” 
Yr. Adele E. Streeseman, medical direc- 
br, reports, referring particularly to ef- 
yrts to combat syphilis. “Even in this 
oup in which a number of recalcitrants 


ne says, adding that these cases show 
etter than average persistence in the 
ong course of syphilis treatment and 
sually continue until discharged by clin- 
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doctors. 


News Briefs—With the appointment 
f a series of citizen committees, Harold 
}. Campbell, New York City’s superin- 
‘endent of schools recently launched a 
‘concerted attack on juvenile delinquency 
nd maladjustment.” The plan grew out 
»f a recent report submitted by the 
yoards of education and of superinten- 
jents. Each committee will concentrate 
the attention of a well-qualified member- 
ship, including many prominent social 
orkers and educators, upon a specific 
oroblem of delinquency. . . . The research 
Jepartment of the Washington, D.C; 
Council of Social Agencies, taking a sta- 
istical look at the population of Lorton 
Reformatory in the district, discovered 
hat of 1572 inmates sharing the institu- 
‘tion’s hospitality, 359 or every fourth 
prisoner was a non-resident. Largest 
‘numbers of outlanders came from North 
*arolina, Virginia and Maryland....A 
bten-lesson “course” for highschool boys, 
hich includes special attention to police 
work, court procedure and criminal de- 
‘tection, has been inaugurated in the schools 
sof El Paso County, Tex. The object is 
‘not to train policemen, but to give the 
boys and their companions a better un- 
derstanding of police problems and meth- 
ods, and incidentally to point out that 
‘“crime doesn’t pay.” . .. Salt Lake City’s 
i chief of police is working on a plan to 
‘reduce the high incidence of juvenile 
‘crime in that city by a method which re- 
‘sembles the now famous Los Angeles 
jplan of city-wide coordinating councils. 
',.. The bulletin of the International As- 
‘sociation of Chiefs of Police recently re- 
ported that the Los Angeles County Crime 
Prevention Division, responsible for ap- 
plying preventive or curative treatment 
in all matters pertaining to delinquent 
children, gives 24-hour emergency ser- 
|yice to all cases of crime or dependency 
affecting children. Subdivisions include a 
liquor detail, which checks nightly on 
liquor-sale violations involving minors; a 
juvenile missing persons detail which 
last year located and aided nearly 8000 
_ runaway boys and girls; a juvenile traffic 
detail; a “pre-delinquent detail,” to check 
n juvenile loiterers found in suspicious 
tuations. .. . A good library was rec- 
ommended as an indispensable aid to rec- 
ion and education in the program of 
+ penal institution when Austin is 
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MacCormick, New York City’s commis- 
sioner of correction, spoke to a recent 
meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Mr. MacCormick also expressed 
his belief that books and public library 
reading rooms as sanctuary for under- 
privileged youth in American cities are 
important factors in crime prevention. 


Prison Miracle—Long-termers in the 
Minnesota State Prison at Stillwater had 
a “revelation” last fall when for the first 
time they were allowed to listen to a ra- 
dio broadcast. Said a “lifer” who has 
spent thirty-nine years in prison, “I can 
hardly belieye it. It’s wonderful. It’s 
beautiful. If I could have one of those 
things in my cell I could be happy for my 
remaining days.” 


Schools and Education 


XPERIMENTAL projects in the 

guidance, placement and  occupa- 
tional adjustment of youth were started 
last month by the American Youth Com- 
mission and the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice, in cooperation with the schools and 
industry. Various techniques and meth- 
ods will be tried in the different locali- 
ties in an effort to devise better types of 
organization and administration, and to 
improve the relationships of the groups 
concerned. The four cities already chosen 
for experimentation are Baltimore, 
Providence, St. Louis and Kenosha, Wis., 
with the Baltimore program already 
under way. Rural communities selected 
are Frederick and Carroll Counties, 
Md.; St. Charles County, Mo.; Jeffer- 
son County, Wis. At the end of the sev- 
enteen-month experiment, the commis- 
sion will make a critical evaluation and 
publish a report. 


Propaganda—The new Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, 132 Morningside 
Drive, New York, offers an experimental 
unit of study materials in propaganda 
analysis for use in junior and senior 
highschools. Though it is planned as a 
“teacher’s guide to encouraging a scien- 
tific study of propaganda among young 
people” its usefulness is by no means 
limited to the classroom. The materials 
were largely developed in the course in 
education and public opinion at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The 
institute is a non-profit corporation or- 
ganized “for scientific research in meth- 
ods used by propagandists in influencing 
public opinion.” 


Progressives Win—A year ago 941 
citizens of Roslyn, L. I. signed a petition 
demanding that the local schools modify 
or abandon their progressive methods 
and put more emphasis on the “Three 
R’s.” Last month, the report of an in- 
vestigation of the Roslyn schools made 
by the State Department of Education 


was read to the taxpayers} The report 
showed that in these schools, where the 
teachers use no basal textbooks or rely 


-on them only as source books, the pupils 


attend class eagerly, truancy is min- 
imized, and the work of the children is 
up to the level of their capacity. On the 
other hand, the report pointed out the 
need for a systematic plan of evaluating 
the work of the pupils, for an adequate 
record of pupils’ attainments, and for 
coordinating working relations of schools, 
homes and community. Many parents 
attending the meeting at which the 57- 
page report was discussed were shocked 
by the findings as to the capacity of the 
Roslyn pupils. “It is evident,” the re- 
port stated, “that on the whole the chil- 
dren of Roslyn are performing up to 
their intellectual ability, but it is also 
evident, when comparing the median 
achievement of Roslyn with the norm, 
that they are considerably below the 
average of expectation. Obviously great- 
er average achievement should not rea- 
sonably be expected of them.” 


“Rit to Teach”—The Ninth Year- 
book of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education As- 
sociation analyzes the health problems of 
teachers and brings together a series of 
practical suggestions with respect to the 
conservation and promotion of teacher 
health. The study aims to show how the 
school environment and factors outside 
the school influence the teacher’s health; 
what the responsibility of the community 
is in the promotion of teacher health; 
how teachers’ professional organizations 
may promote the health of their mem- 
bers; the duty of teachers’ colleges to 
familiarize their students with subject 
matter relating to health and to guide 
them in health habits. The study shows 
that among teachers the habits which 
particularly undermine health are: tak- 
ing too little exercise, not eating a bal- 
anced diet, sleeping too little, confining 
interests to a narrow range. Every day, 
the report brings out, 300,000 pupils are 
taught by substitutes because their regu- 
lar teachers are ill. More than 5000 
teachers in urban, village and rural 
schools cooperated in the study on which 
the yearbook is based. 


Policies —The Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., states that it will 
attempt to complete three major pro- 
nouncements, as well as certain other 
reports during the current year: a re- 
statement of the purposes of education, 
bringing up to date the “seven cardinal 
principles” of twenty years ago; the 
economic basis of education, an inquiry 
to determine the amount of education 
necessary to ensure maximum national 
productivity; a comprehensive statement 
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on the structure and administration of 
public education in the United States; 
social services and the schools; the im- 
provement of teacher education; the 
commission’s annual summary of delib- 
erative committee reports in education. 


Guidance—The newly formed na- 
tional placement committee of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Alumni Association 
has published a booklet giving “ten def- 
inite steps which every person seeking a 
job must take.” . . . A “vocational first- 
aid for the puzzled youth” is offered by 
the Association Press, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, price 35 cents. Written 
by J. Gustav White, professor of applied 
sociology at Whittier College and di- 
rector of the Personnel Counseling Ser- 
vice, Los Angeles, this booklet on Find- 
ing Your Work aims to provide practical 
suggestions for inexperienced youth. 


Meetings—Educational Significance in 
Adult Activities will be the subject of 
the annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, to be held 
at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury 
Park, N. J., May 16-18. The meeting 


will be limited to members of the as- 


sociation, their families and _ invited 
guests.... The Stanford Education 
Conference for 1938 will be held at 


Stanford, Calif., July 6-10. Social Edu- 
cation will be the theme of the meeting. 
Forum sessions will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of experiments, investigations, 
and programs in social education and 
social control; to appraisal of practices 
and trends in the field; and to interpreta- 
tion of the educational implications of 
American culture. 


Record and Report — Food for Fo- 
rums, a mimeographed bulletin issued 
monthly by the State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y., provides short sum- 
maries of current researches, reviews of 
timely articles, books and pamphlets for 
the use of forums, study clubs, program 
committees, schools and civic agencies. 
...+ The February issue of School Life, 
official organ of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, tells in text and pictures what the 
office is, how it works, its functional 
services, its recent developments and de- 
scribes “some needed additional services.” 


Compensation 


OMEN who lose their jobs be- 

cause they marry or smoke cig- 
arettes may collect unemployment 
compensation in Pennsylvania, under a 
ruling announced by Ralph M. Bashore. 
secretary of labor and industry... . 
Massachusetts also has ruled in favor 
of brides dismissed from their jobs be- 
cause of a company policy against the 
employment of married women, who 
“meet other requirements of the law.” 


Amendments —Amendments intended 
to strengthen existing state unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation are being 
considered by a number of the state leg- 
islatures now in session. Georgia has 
amended its law, advancing the date of 
benefit payments from July to January 
1939. New York has broadened its cov- 
erage to include the first $3000 of the 
salaries of workers earning over $3000 
a year. In these two states, as well as in 
Kansas, Kentucky and Massachusetts, 
various technical difficulties in the legis- 
lation have been corrected. 


Finances—Reports from unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies of the twen- 
ty-three states now paying benefits show 
3,160,573 checks, totaling $32,066,881.76 
issued through March 9. Payments in- 
clude benefits for partial as well as 
total unemployment, except in the three 
states—Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylyania—which make no provision 
for partial unemployment. At the end 
of February, the twenty-three benefit 
paying states had a balance of more than 
$450 million to their credit in the Un- 
employment Trust Fund in the U. S. 
Treasury. The total amount on deposit 
in the trust fund for all states was $741,- 
290,594.33. 


Complaints—Delay in mailing out 
benefit checks and errors in computing 
the amount of benefits due have been 
complained of in many states. The Min- 
nesota officials responsible for unem- 
ployment compensation administration 
were summoned to Washington for con- 
ference, because, according to the Min- 
neapolis Journal, checks due the third 
week in January had not been sent out 
by early March. ... In California, 
Governor Merriam has announced that 
he “has called for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the State Unemployment Reserve 
Commission’s delay in issuing unemploy- 
ment checks to jobless Californians.” 
... The Maryland Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board is trying a new pro- 
cedure, paying two or more weeks’ ben- 
efits in one check “wherever that is nec- 
essary to bring payments up to date.” 
. . . Pointing to the “top-heavy system” 
rather than “lack of administrative zeal” 
as the reason for complaints as to delay 
and inaccuracy in benefit-paying states, 
the American Association for Social Se- 
curity urges “the setting up of flat rates 
for contributions and benefits; the estab- 
lishment of an integrated plan of protec- 
tion which will provide adequate security 
to the unemployed as long as they are 
in need.” 


Fraudulent Claims— Criminal ac- 
tion will be started against persons in 
Connecticut who have applied fraud- 
ulently for unemployment benefits, ac- 
cording to Helen Wood, executive 
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director of the Unemployment Compen 
sation Division of the State Lal 
Department. She states that the divisior 
has found more than 100 fraudulen 
claims out of nearly 100,000 filed | 
workers. In some cases payment had bee 
made. Refunds of the payments have bee 
demanded. The fraudulent claims wer 
discovered through the protests of for- 
mer employers of the claimants. . . . 
In Tennessee three cases are pending 
based on the collection of insurance 
checks by persons who had left their 
jobs to accept other work. Labor Com- 
missioner Albert Gore announces that 
prosecution of such cases will be pushed, 
and that, if the practice continues, mis- 
demeanor charges will be changed to 
charges of taking money under fals 
pretenses. 


Interstate Plans — Twenty-eight 
states, including a majority of the states 
now paying benefits, have formally ac- 
cepted the proposal for organization of 
an interstate benefit payment plan, in- 
itiated at the national meeting of the 
Interstate Conference of Unemployment 
Compensation Agencies held last Octo- 
ber. The committee of the conference, 
authorized to develop a procedure, rules 
and regulations which would apply to 
the payment of benefits to multi-state 
workers, is meeting in Washington at 
this writing. Pending inauguration of 
the committee’s plan, the New England 
states have been operating a tentative in- 
terstate benefit payment plan of their 
own, on a purely regional basis. A certain 
number of the other benefit paying states 
have been accepting claims of workers 
who have benefit rights in other states 
and forwarding them to the appropriate 
agencies for payment. 


The Public’s Health 


HAT there is need and_ occasion, 

now, for development of a national 
health program is stressed in the recent 
report to the President of an interdepart- 
mental technical committee on medical 
care which offers definite recommenda- 
tions. Surgeon General Thomas Parran, 
speaking to Congress apropos of the re- 
port, urged provision “at whatever cost” 
of health services for the poor and under- 
privileged. The proposed program, as 
summarized by Dr. Parran, includes four 
main points: 

“For all citizens those communit 
measures of sanitation and disease pre- 
vention which are necessary if any of u 
are to be safe. 

“For the underprivileged third of oul 
population such specific measures of pre 
vention and treatment as good maternit: 
care, child health protection, the contr 
of tuberculosis, syphilis, pneumonia, can- 
cer—conditions which are too importar 


, the nation as a whole for us to permit 
ontinued neglect. 

“For areas without them, the physical 
acilities for good health such as hospi- 
als, sanitoria and health centers without 
which no national health program can 
yperate effectively. 

' “For those on relief and dependent 
pon public funds for the other necessi- 
ties of life, a minimum standard of 
Brecal medical, dental, nursing and 
hospital care.” 

In referring to specific needs, the re- 
port of the Public Health Service com- 
mittee lists: reduction of mortality rates 
jn maternity cases; reduction of infant 
mortality; further application of preven- 
‘tative and curative measures in the acute 
communicable diseases of childhood ; 
‘more general distribution of modern 
‘therapeutic methods; reduction of tuber- 
culosis deathrates; special attention to 
‘the need for control of malaria; control 
of syphilis; a concerted attack on the 
‘eardio-vascular-renal diseases, cancer, 
-and diabetes; increased industrial-hygiene 
activity; consideration of the health prob- 
lems of the low income and dependent 
families; national and regional planning 
‘in the field of hospital expansion and 
construction. 

_ The report stated the committee’s con- 
-yiction that “current activities are inade- 
‘quate to assure the population of the 
‘United States such health of body and 
‘mind as they can and should have.” It 
_recommended that appropriate arrange- 
ments be made to spread medical costs, 
“among groups of people and over pe- 
‘riods of time.” Both social insurance and 
: general taxation were suggested as means 
to further this aim. : 


On the Air—As a special observance of 
National Child Health Day, May 2, the 
American Heart Association has ar- 
ranged an international broadcast to be 
heard over WEAF at 7:30 p.m. EDS 
: time. The broadcast, said to be the first 
international hook-up on any health sub- 
: ject, will take the form of a conference on 
rheumatic heart disease, great menace to 
child health. Lord Thomas Jeeves Hor- 
der will speak from London; Dr. Homer 
F. Swift of New York and Dr. T. Duc- 
kett Jones of Boston will speak from 
Atlantic City; and Dr. William J. Kerr, 
‘president of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, from San Francisco. 


- For'Mental Health—A report review- 
"ing five years of work has been published 
by the Institute for Psychoanalysis of 
Chicago, Alfred K. Stern, president. Ac- 
“tivities in professional training, research 
_ and in cooperation with other professional 
roups are covered. There is also a crit- 
cal statistical analysis of therapeutic re- 
ults during the period. Since the opening 
f the institute, 122 psychiatrists, stu- 
dents and graduates of medical schools 
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have applied to the institute for training 
in psychoanalysis, forty-one of whom 
have received training in the institute. 
During the five-year period, 745 persons 


came to the institute for consultation; — 


595 received some form of therapy or 
advice. Altogether, 226 analyses of pa- 
tients were conducted or controlled in 
the institute, some of which have not been 
completed. Of the 226 patients, fifty-six 
paid a dollar or less per session. The 
highest range of payment was $15 to $25 
per session, received from thirteen pa- 
tients. 


News in Brief—A renewed and in- 
tensive effort to extend the educational 
campaign against tuberculosis was 
launched on April 1 by the National 
Tuberculosis Association with the aid of 
schools, health departments, physicians 
and state and local tuberculosis associa- 
tions. An important goal is to make tub- 
erculin testing and X-ray chest examina- 
tions a standard principle of all school 
health programs. Hundreds of thousands 
of special charts and pamphlets contain- 
ing suggested school projects on tubercu- 
losis study have been distributed. “Tub- 
erculosis undiscovered endangers you,” is 
the watch-cry of the new effort. 
National Health and the Medical Pro- 
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fession is the subject of the February 
1938 issue of Plan Age, produced by the 
National Economic and Social Planning 
Association. Comprehensive articles by 
authorities are brought together in the 
booklet to make a well-rounded sum- 
mary of problems in medical economics, 
as they concern the doctor, the public and 
the general welfare. Price 20 cents from 
the association, 1721 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Citizen Service 

i 

TRUCK by the general lack of in- 

formation on the real meanings be- 
hind a public welfare budget, a group of 
Westchester County, N. Y. women, head- 
ed by Mrs. Walter West, have set out 
to study their county’s budget. It all be- 
gan when Mrs. West sat in on a. budget 
hearing and noted only one refrain, 
“Wonderful job; cut.” In other words, 
the county board of supervisors, full of 
appreciation but not of comprehension of 
the work done by the county welfare 
commissioner, Ruth Taylor, “praised her 
to the sky, but in plaintive voices,” and, 
in their determination to cut the county 


welfare budget, saw neither an alterna- 


tive nor the actualities involved. 
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Mrs. West left the hearing with a re- 
newed conviction of the need for in- 
fermed public opinion, and proceeded to 
mobilize a group to that end. Her com- 
mittee members, reports one of them to 
Survey Midmonthly, include more than 
a dozen representative citizens—educa- 
tors, representatives of other professions, 
housewives, a civic official or two, all 
chosen for “education and _ intelligence, 
curiosity, standing (not prominence) in 
the community, youthfulness and county- 
wide representation.” This group has 
taken on the tough nut of relief and its 
administration and is bent on cracking it 
with understanding. The members hope 
that their comparative study of how, 
why, what and how much will start rip- 
ples of informed “talk” which may event- 
ually reach out as far as “the overlords 
of the public welfare,” and the “holders 
of the purse.” For, they say, “If these 
citizens know for what they want their 
tax money spent, perhaps they can per- 
suade their local or county officials to 
buy it for the people of the county.” 
(Further information from Amelia Rey- 
nolds, committee secretary, 7 Heathcote 


Road, Scarsdale, N. N63) 


Half a Million—Summarizing com- 
munity activities during the last fiscal 
year of 145 locals affiliated with the As- 
sociation of Junior Leagues of America, 
the Junior League Magazine for April 
reports more than a half million dollars 
spent by the leagues in their respective 
localities. Of the total, nearly $125,000 
went for adult health work; nearly $50,- 
000 for work with children and approxi- 
mately $228,000 for children’s health; 
$35,000 for community planning organi- 
zations; $30,000 for leisure time activi- 
ties; $23,000 to the family field; about 
$7000 for relief and the balance to minor 
activities, 


Professional 


A SUBCOMMITTEE to study pri- 

vate retirement plans for social 
agencies has been appointed by the divi- 
sion on employment practices of the 
American Association of Social Workers. 
Long a subject of interest and study by 
the division, retirement or group annuity 
planning, especially for the smaller agen- 
cy, will be the committee’s particular 
concern. Helen I. Fiske is chairman. 
Members are Ralph Blanchard, Elinor 
Blackman, Sybil Foster, Stuart Stimmel 
and Margaret Wead, all of New York. 


Prize Publicity—The Social Work 
Publicity Council has sent out its annual 
call for “outstanding items of (written) 
interpretation” to be considered in its 
fifteenth yearly citations for exceptional 
merit in this field. The council urges 
that undue modesty be discarded in sub- 
mitting the best examples of such work 
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which an agency or individual has pro- 
duced. Those who are very prompt in 
reading the Survey Midmonthly for Ap- 
ril may still make the deadline, April 15. 
Material must have “reached the public” 
between April 1, 1937 and March 31, 
1938. Send entries to the council, 130 
East 22 Street, New York. 


Job Study—The steadily mounting in- 
terest of social and health workers in in- 
terpretation is recognized in a_ study 
which the department of social work in- 
terpretation of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion has undertaken at the request of the 
Social Work Publicity Council. Current 
positions in interpretation and public re- 
lations in social and health agencies, both 
public and private, will be studied. 

The study will attempt to ascertain 
the number of such positions, their dis- 
tribution geographically and by fields of 
work, the responsibilities and duties of 
workers, and the preparation required 
and salaries paid. 

The first step, a census of positions, al- 
ready is under way by means of a simple 
questionnaire distributed through a group 
of national agencies whose affiliated mem- 
bership includes 10,000 local organiza- 
tions. An examination of the findings of 
this preliminary inquiry will form the 
second section of the study, to include an 
intensive analysis of training and expe- 
tience in relation to salary range, agency 
program and other factors affecting the 
status of the individual worker in a par- 
ticular job. 

The study will include an appraisal of 
community needs for interpretation and 
public relations services, and an evalua- 
tion of available training opportunities. 
Available courses for training in these 
fields in the schools of social work and 
public health and other professional 
schools will be listed. The study as a 
whole will continue throughout 1938 but 
it is hoped that a preliminary report of 
the census of positions can be presented 
at the annual business meeting of the So- 
cial Work Publicity Council at Seattle 
in connection with the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


Wisconsin Apprentices—The plan 
for “public service scholarships,” estab- 
lished by the Wisconsin legislature in its 
last regular session, is being put into ef- 
fect by the state university and the state 
director of personnel. Under the plan, 
the university may make loans not to ex- 
ceed $400 to selected seniors who agree 
to spend two years in public service fol- 
lowing graduation, the loans to be repaid 
from salaries earned during that period. 
The apprentice will not have civil service 
status. If he wishes to remain in public 
service, he must take the usual examina- 
tions at the end of the two years. It is 
believed his training period will give him 
an advantage in the examinations. If he 


wants to go into other fields withor 
completing his apprenticeship, “he ma 
at any time be released from his oblig 
tion upon payment in full of the loat 
with interest.” The selection of cand 
dates recommended by the universi 
will be made by the director of personn 
and the state department concerned. Th 
aim of the plan is to bring highly qual 
fied young men and women into publicse 
vice. Further, it is believed that the scho 
ars who do not elect to remain perm 
nently in the service “will have throug) 
their apprenticeship a sound appreciati 
of the problems of state service, and wi 
take to their communities a realisti 
sense of the complications and possibili 
ties of modern government.” 


Summer Seminars—As a part of it 
summer program, the New York Scho 
of Social Work this year will offer 
group of five summer seminars, each run 
ning from August 1-12. They will in 
clude: public welfare administration, Rob 
ert E. Lansdale, leader; labor problem 
John A. Fitch; group work, Clara A 
Kaiser; social case work, Gordon Ham 
ilton; philosophy of supervision, Fer 
Lowry. Enrollment will be limited an 
applications should be in not later tha 
July 15. Dates of the regular summe 
terms are: June 20 to July 26 and (sec 
ond term) July 27-August 31. Catalo 
with full information from the school 


122 East 22 Street, New York. 


Summer Tours — The third publi 
housing survey tour will be held unde 
the auspices of the National Publi 
Housing Conference and conducted by 
Helen Alfred, director of the confer- 
ence. Sailing from New York June 29, 
the party will make an intensive study 
of housing projects in British cities. It 
is scheduled to land back in New York 
on August 2. Full information from the 
conference, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York. 

The Federal Council of Churches has 
announced plans for two conference 
tours to foreign countries this summer 
under auspices of the committee on the 
church and cooperatives. The first tour, 
leaving New York early in July, in- 
cludes Great Britain, France, Sweden 
and Switzerland. Led by the Rev. James 
Myers, the party will study cooperatives 
in action and forces and people working 
for world peace. A second tour, in Aug- 
ust, to Nova Scotia, will be under the 
auspices of the Cooperative League of 
the United States together with the St. 
Francis Xavier University of Nova 
Scotia. 


On Retirement—The Boy Scouts of 
America recently adopted a retirement 
plan for some 1500 employes of its na- 
tional and local councils. The cost of ben- 
efits for past service—from the age of 
forty to February 1, 1938—will be 
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orne by the councils, while the cost of 
enefits based on future service will be 
efrayed by both councils and employes. 
On retirement at sixty-five an employe 
ill receive a life income equal to 1% 
ercent of his salary as of February 1, 
938, multiplied by years of service from 
ie forty to that date, plus about 1% 
vercent of his entire salary subsequent to 


hat date. 


Benorial Lectures—The Salmon 
Jommittee on Psychiatry and Mental 
Hygiene has announced that Dr. David 
Sennedy Henderson of the Royal Edin- 
urgh Hospital for Mental Disorders, 
Be tland, will deliver the Salmon Me- 
norial Lectures for 1938 on April 18, 
19 and 20 at the New York Academy of 
Medicine. He will speak on The Psycho- 
pathic States. 


Religion and Health—A new com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the committee on religion and 
nealth, will have as its secretary the Rev. 
Seward Hiltner from the Council for the 
Clinical Training of Theological Stu- 
dents. The committee has been estab- 
lished primarily for the purpose of help- 
ing ministers to more effective pastoral 
contacts with individuals. The chairman 
is Howard Chandler Robbins of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. Cooperation 
of ministers and religious workers with 
physicians and psychologists will be em- 


phasized. 


Coming Events—The national bien- 
nial convention of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations will be held April 22-28 
in Columbus, Ohio. . . . The Biennial 
Convention of the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation, National League of Nursing 
Education and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing will be held 
April 25-29 in Kansas City, Mo.; the 
central theme: The Individual Nurse’s 
Responsibility for Professional Progress. 
Information from the ANA, 50 West 50 
Street, New York. . . . The National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee has an- 
nounced that its 1938 observance will be 
April 30-May 7 inclusive, “to focus the 
attention of the community upon boys 
and girls, their problems, activities and 
training.” A manual of suggestions is 
| available on request from the committee, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago... . 
Nith the cooperation of the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and sponsorship of Par- 
ents’ Magazine, a new “week’”—Better 
Parenthood Week—will be observed 
May 1-8. The observance is described by 
‘its sponsors as “an intensified drive to 

mpress parents forcibly with their duties 
o their children.” ... The American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing will hold 
its national biennial conference May 24- 
8 in Cleveland, Ohio. . 
pplied Sciences ot 


.. The School of 


Western Reserve 
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University, Cleveland, Ohio, will hold 
its second institute in group work May 
31-June 17 at the university. Enrollment 
will be limited to college graduates who 
have had at least two years’ experience 
in a group work agency. Information 
from the registrar of the school. .. . The 
National Federation of Settlements will 
hold its twenty-sixth conference June 1-5 
at Uniontown, Pa... . The annual joint 
conference of the American Planning 
and Civic Association, the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials and the Amer- 
ican City Planning Institute will be held 
June 20-22 in Minneapolis. Information 
from Walter Blucher, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. . . . The sixty-fifth meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work 
will be held June 26-July 2 in Seattle, 
Washington. [See Survey Midmonthly, 
March 1938, page 90.] ... The Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning will meet August 13-20 
in Mexico City. Mexican representative, 
Carlos Contreras, Ramos Arizpe 1, 
Mexico, D.F. 


People and ‘Vhings 


HE New York Association for Im- 

proving the Condition of the Poor 
(according to its bulletin) has sensed an 
unmet need of the social worker himself. 
The bulletin plans “hopefully,” it says, 
to start a new reader service “to supply 
at moderate cost a selection of the fol- 
lowing commodities and services”: 


Fingers for putting on points. 

Clocks for viewing with alarm. 

Facilities for wondering. (Available to 
case work group only.) 

Stuffing for shirts. (Wholesale rate, 
best quality.) 

Complete pressing, mending and al- 
teration service for alibis. 

Transportation service (local and ex- 
press) for bucks. 

Gadgets for thinking through. 

Randoms for talking at (free). 

Pigeonhole space for surveys and other 
material consigned to future con- 
sideration. 


Honors—The first award of the new 
William Freeman Snow medal for distin- 
guished service in the field of social hy- 
giene was given to Dr. Edward L. Keyes, 
urologist, at the recent annual meeting 
of the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. . . . Waldemar Kaempffert, science 
editor of the New York Times, was giv- 
en a fellowship by the American Insti- 
tute for “his scholarly interpretations of 
scientific advances, his editorial wisdom 

. and for his leadership in enforcing 
their social responsibilities upon scien- 
tists.” ... J. Stewart Baker, elected last 
June to succeed President Roosevelt 
when he resigned as president of the Boy 
Scout Foundation of Greater New York, 


was honored with a dinner on his recent 
“accession” to the office. On that occa- 
sion, the Silver Beaver Award “for dis- 
tinguished service to boyhood through 
Scouting” was given to De Lancey 
Kountze and William H. Pouch, New 
York business men, for recent service to 
the organization. ... Mary A. Frasca, 
recently appointed to the New York City 
Parole Commission by Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia, was honored with a dinner at 
the Women’s City Club, where the may- 
or and Commissioner of Correction Aus- 
tin MacCormick paid tribute to her 
ability... . G. Lyle Belsley, executive 
director of the Civil Service Assembly of 
the U.S. and Canada, recently received 
the 1937 distinguished service award of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
given annually to the man under thirty- 
six years old “who has made the most 


-outstanding contribution to this country.” 


_.. The Protestant co-chairmanship of 
the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians has been accepted by Arthur 
H. Compton, 1937 Nobel prize winner 
and professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The Catholic co-chair- 
man is Carlton J. H. Hayes of Colum- 
bia University; the Jewish, Roger W. 
Straus, New York industrialist. 


Medalists—During a recent “senti- 
mental journey” through the scenes of his 
wartime relief service to Belgium, Her- 
bert Hoover received from King Leopold 
of the Belgians the Vermeil medal of 
honor, which is possessed by no other liv- 
ing person except King Leopold... . 
Dr. Béla Schick, discoverer of the Schick 
test for determining susceptibility to 
diphtheria and world-famous _pediatri- 
cian-in-chief of Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York, received the Gold Medal of 
the New York Academy of Medicine on 
the recent twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
publication of his work describing the 
famous test... . The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind will make its first 
presentation of the newly established an- 
nual gold medal for outstanding service 
to the blind to William Nelson Crom- 
well, New York attorney. Mr. Cromwell 
is a trustee of the foundation and 
founder and president of the American 
Braille Press for War and Civilian 
Blind. . . . Robert Moses, New York’s 
commissioner of parks, received the medal 
of honor of the Fairmount Park Art As- 
sociation of Philadelphia for ‘“‘distin- 
guished and conspicuous achievement in 
the art of city planning,” and was made 
an honorary perpetual member of the 
association. ... The Buchanan Medal 
of the Royal Society of London, “in rec- 
ognition of world-wide service in the de- 
velopment of public health,” has been 
given to Dr. Frederick F. Russell, presi- 
dent of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer.... The crusade 
against venereal disease conducted by 
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Surgeon General Thomas Parran shared 
with “The Singing Lady” radio hour of 
Ireene Wicker this year’s awards of 
honor from the Parent’s Magazine, rec- 
ognizing outstanding service to children. 

Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of the 
President, recently received the Albert 
Einstein Medal for Humanitarianism, 
“in appreciation of a lifetime of devoted 
service to every communal cause.” The 
presentation was made at a concert ar- 
ranged in her honor by a tribute com- 
mittee of which the Hon. James W. 
Gerard was chairman. 

The Philadelphia Award, established 
by Edward W. Bok and presented annu- 
ally to a resident of that city “who, dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year shall 
have performed or brought to culmina- 
tion an act or contributed a service cal- 
culated to advance the best and largest 
interests of the community,” 
was given to Dr. Alfred N. Richards. 
He was cited as “one who has made pos- 
sible more accurate diagnosis and suc- 
cessful treatment of some of the most 
serious diseases of mankind.” The award 
includes with its scroll and medallion a 


check for $10,000. 


Service Stripes — After forty-five 
years’ service to the hospitals and nurs- 
ing stations of Labrador, Sir Wilfred T. 
Grenfell celebrated his recent seventy- 
third birthday on St. Simon’s Island, off 
the Georgia coast, where his health now 
demands that he remain... . Riis House, 
New York, this spring has its fiftieth 
birthday. The celebration will focus on 
advances in housing. . . . Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania recently cel- 
ebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary with 
a dinner. . . . Henry Fleischman, direc- 
tor of the Educational Alliance of New 
York, who for more than thirty years 
has given valuable service to New York’s 
“lower East Side,” has retired with the 
title of director emeritus. 


New Jobs—The first woman to hold a 
position as regional counsel for the Pub- 
lic Works Administration is Louise F. 
McCarthy, for Region I, with offices in 
New York City. Her district comprises 
eleven North and Central Atlantic states. 
She has been on the legal staff of PWA 
since 1933... . John J. Corson, who has 
been assistant ‘executive director of the 
Social Security Board since its organiza- 
tion, has been designated acting director 
of the Bureau of Old Age Insurance, 
succeeding LeRoy Hodges, who has re- 
signed to become controller for the state 
of Virginia... . Robert C. Weaver, for 
the past four years adviser on Negro af- 
fairs in the Department of the Interior, 
recently was appointed special assistant 
to Nathan Straus, administrator of the 
U.S. Housing Authority. He will serve 
as adviser on Negro relations in the de- 
velopment of the federal government’s 
new housing program. 
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this year. 


Edwin S. Burdell, dean of humanities 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed director of Cooper 
Union, famous New York institution of 
free adult education and community ser- 
vice, founded in 1859. ... H. Richard 
Niebuhr, associate professor at the Yale 
Divinity School has been named professor 
of Christian ethics. ; 

Mary Dublin, formerly teacher of 
economics at Sarah Lawrence College, 
has been appointed general secretary of 
the National Consumers League, to suc- 
ceed Lucy Randolph Mason. [See Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, December 1937, page 
392.] Miss Dublin has been active in 
workers’ education, health and welfare 
fields. 


Chest Changes—Bent Taylor, lately 
with the Welfare Federation of Yonkers, 
N. Y. and before that with the Welfare 
Federation of the Oranges, N. J., is now 
editorial director of Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., succeeding Florence 
Seder (Mrs. Allen T. Burns). Miss Se- 
der, while retiring from the full time 
job, will continue to edit occasional 
CCC, Inc. bulletins and do other free 
lancing. 

New executive of the Lansing, Mich., 
Community Welfare Fund is Joseph D. 
Gibbon, formerly with the Minneapolis 
Council of Social Agencies. . Cla- 
rence H. Dawson, assistant director of 
the Harrisburg, Pa. Welfare Federa- 
tion, has been named as director of the 
newly organized chest in Woonsocket, 
Ree . J. Theodore Johnson, since 
last June acting director of the Harris- 
burg federation, now enjoys the title as 
well as the duties of director. 


Slip—By a slip of its highly vulnerable 
gray matter—it really knew better—this 
department gave the Social Security 
Board credit for having enjoyed the ser- 
vices of Loula Dunn, prior to her ap- 
pointment as commissioner of the Ala- 
bama Department of Public Welfare. 
[See Survey Midmonthly, February 
1938, page 57.] Miss Dunn went to Ala- 
bama from the Works Progress Admin- 
istration with which she served as re- 
gional director of employment. 


M.D.’s and R.N.’s—Dora Barnes, for 
some years a field representative for Sur- 
vey Associates, now is supervisor of 
nurses in the Davidson County Health 
Department at Nashville, Tenn. For two 
years Davidson County was a “ranking 
county” in the American Public Health 
Association-U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
contests for excellence of local perform- 
ance. 

Dr. Allen Kane, medical superinten- 
dent of the municipal sanatorium at 
Otisville, N. Y., has been appointed di- 
rector of the recently created division of 
tuberculosis in the New York City De- 
partment of Hospitals. . . . Leah M. 


) 
Blaisdell, R.N. has resigned from her 
position as educational supervisor in pub- 
lic health nursing with the New York’ 
State Department of Health to become | 
educational director with the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Service of New 
York City. ...A newly-established coun: 
ty Department of Health for the large 
area of Nassau County, N. Y. will have | 
as commissioner Dr. Earle G. Brown) 
lately health officer of Arlington County, 
Va. Dr. William H. Runcie from Free-. 
port, N. Y. is first deputy commissioner, | 


Deaths 


ATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORNM 

suddenly in late March, at her home 
in Greenwich, Conn. Miss Claghorn | 
had a Bryn Mawr degree, a Ph.D. from | 
Yale and a dozen years of professional / 
research work behind her when, in 1912, | 
she cast her lot with the pioneers in 
education for social work. In that year. 
she joined the faculty of the New York 
School of Philanthropy, now the New 
York School of Social Work, where 
she remained until her retirement from 
active teaching in 1932. Her vital philos- 
ophy, her vigorous mind and rich per- 
sonality exerted an incalculable influence — 
on the whole development of social work | 
and of its practice by trained and edu-— 
cated persons. Perhaps her students 
profited most from her gifts as a human 
being, but those gifts carried her far | 
beyond her profession and enriched a | 
wide circle of friendships. 


PauL M. Pearson, first civil governor 
of the Virgin Islands, whose progressive 
program of social and economic rehabili- 
tation raised a storm of political dissen-— 
sion. Since his resignation in 1935 public 
housing has engaged his efforts, as a 
member of the Public Housing Commit- | 
tee, as assistant director of the PWA 
housing program and as a member of the | 


staff of the U.S. Housing Authority. 


James H. Post, New York philanthro- — 
pist and civic leader; chairman of the 
boards of trustees of the Brooklyn Young 
Women’s and Young Men’s Christian 
Associations; a generous supporter of 
many social, religious and educational in-— 
stitutions. : 


| 
GeorcE F, Prapopy of New York, phil-_ 
anthropist, patron of the arts and educa- 
tion; chairman of the New York State 
Reservation Commission which was re- 
sponsible for the development of Sara- 
toga Springs as a state reservation; asso- 
ciated with President Roosevelt in 


fostering the Warm Springs Foundation. 


¥ 
Meyer BL ioomrFigELp, New York attor- 
ney and adviser on labor relations, whose 
especial interest was given to the voca 
tional guidance field in which he was a 
recognized expert and writer. ‘ 
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i tHE Epiror: Once more the legis- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
s declined to repeal its unique, anomal- 
: law which permits the payment of 
ensions to its “pauper idiots.” Not only 
id the legislature refuse to remove this 
ww from its statute books, but it appro- 
riated the sum of $60,000 for each of 
ye next two years for these pensions— 
jis at a time when a program of economy 
nd a meritorious budget, as well as a 
road plan for the care and treatment of 
he state’s mentally defective in their in- 
titutions, were being proclaimed in re- 
ounding terms. 
This legislative prodigy has been writ- 
en into the law of Kentucky for a half 
entury and over, and is apparently with- 
yut counterpart in any other state of the 
Jnion, if not in the world. 
Let no one think that it has close rela- 
ion to any up-to-date theories of pen- 
ions, or to any modern conception of 
reventing the break-up of the family. 
he statute is based upon no scientific 
‘tudy; no experts in the care and treat- 
nent of this class of the population have 
seen called in for consultation; no survey 
»f conditions to justify such provision has 
-ver been attempted. In the allowances 
zranted there has never been any particu- 
ar investigation with respect to appli- 
sants or recipients—nothing that has sav- 
ored of social case work. The matter is 
left pretty much to the whim or discretion 
or at best to the common sense of the 
county judge, with the money turned 


Unique Anomalous Law 


jover to a “committee” of his designation - 


for the idiot beneficiaries. As can be 
guessed, the system easily becomes a mat- 
ter of political patronage—and probably 
it is this consideration that makes some 
members of the legislature so averse to 
interfering. The system never has had an 
open defender; in point of fact, it is most 
difficult to drag it out for public discus- 
sion. 

Incidentally, it may be added that the 
$60,000 which the state so munificently 
grants for this purpose would furnish a 
‘handsome and tremendously needed sum 
for work in behalf of the adult blind of 
e state, including steps for the preven- 
tion of blindness—a need which was 
ed to the attention of the state gov- 
‘ernment, but without avail. It was this 
ame legislature that refused to create 
in agency to give some attention to its 
lind citizens, though nearly every en- 
yhtened state of the Union has a more 
or less extensive program in this direc- 
ion. In all such programs the uppermost 
thought is the initiation of measures to 
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_ Readers Write 


put an end to blindness—an affliction of 
which Kentucky has altogether too much 
with too little being done about it. 

University of Kentucky Harry Best 


Mobile Health Exhibits 


‘To THE Eprror: It is not that I object 
to being put in with tax-supported health 
departments because they are excellent 
company. But the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association is rather proud of its 
traveling health exhibit which was men- 
tioned on page 21 of your January issue 
and can’t help wishing that, when you 
mentioned the trailer used for health ex- 
hibits in this state, you had “tagged” it 
as being part of this association’s pro- 
gram. 

The present trailer is the third large 
traveling exhibit we have put on the 
road during the last five years. The first 
was crated and shipped by truck or train; 
the second was merely transported in an 
automobile trailer and set up in vacant 
stores, schools and meeting halls; the 
third is an exhibit conceived and built by 
us in a specially constructed trailer which 
we designed. It contains its own electric 
power unit to provide light and to oper- 
ate the sound motion picture projector. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Health 
does have a trailer unit to take maternal 
and child health information to expectant 
mothers in rural districts. 

GLENN V. ARMSTRONG 


Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Confirmation of Faith 


To THE Eprror: I was delighted to read 
Miss Colcord’s ideas on categorical relief 
in the Survey Midmonthly for January. 
Believing so thoroughly in non-categori- 
cal relief because of my own experience, 
it gave me much pleasure to read that a 
person who so thoroughly knows the 
theory back of all social work should 
advocate it. 

I was interested in the comments on 
the effect upon workers’ skills and job 
alignment. When non-categorical relief 
first was proposed in the county where 
I was employed, the workers were quite 
opposed to it. I think much of the opposi- 
tion was from fear of losing their jobs. 
They were afraid they couldn’t learn 
other techniques quickly, and that better 
trained workers would be brought in to 
replace them. Now they are proud of 
their increased knowledge and skill. I was 
a horrible example of a worker, edu- 
cated but inexperienced in welfare work, 
starting as a non-categorical worker. I 


found it a real pleasure p be able to 
handle the family relief p oblems as a 
whole. It also proved a great time-saver, 
not only in mileage but in the time which 
had been required in continually consult- 
ing other workers on the family situation 
as they saw it from their categories. 

In the Department of Labor, division 
of placement and unemployment insur- 
ance, I believe there should be employes 
who have experience in social work. Not 
a week passes that I can’t be of service 
to some persons because of my social 
work experience—or get them more 
quickly to the proper social agency. And 
there is much more to be said in favor 
of this subject. 

From contacts with the rank and file 
of social and employment workers, ] 
have seen too often a great lack ot 
mutual understanding. Since employment 
service is such a fundamental need of re- 
lief clients, I think employment practices 
and theory should be dignified in social 
agencies and should be given attention 
equivalent to that given home economics 
and medicine. One way would be to have 
an adviser in the state social welfare de- 
partment whose duty it would be to keep 
suitable placement on jobs in the fore- 
ground of social workers’ minds, and to 
strengthen cooperation with employment 
agencies, especially the state service. 

I have faith that in time government 
agencies will work together better to help 
the poor client; but I do get a bit im- 
patient. KATHERINE WooDRUFF 
Randolph, N. Y. 


With Pleasure 


To THE Epiror: As a member of the staff 
of Travelers Aid I thought social work- 
ers might like a few suggestions for vaca- 
tion spots. I have compiled the following, 
which I hope you will duly pass on to 
your readers: 


Intake, Montana 

Case, Missouri 

Work, Kansas 

Hard Cash, Mississippi 
Relief, North Carolina 


HELEN LASKER GILMARTIN 


“New York 


So He Says 


To rue Epiror: The first thing I turn 
to when I get my Survey Midmonthly 
is the half page, So They Say. I imagine 
most people start right there and read 
every paragraph before going on to the 
rest. And that does not mean that the 
rest is not just as good. 

I wonder if you have thought of mak- 
ing a pamphlet of So They Say—or a 
book. I believe it would be a best seller 
and hereby subscribe to one if and when 
published. 

Kansas City, Mo. Paut S. Buiss 
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Book Reviews 


Social Security in Practice 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL 
GRANTS TO STATES, by V. O. Key, Jr. 
Public Administration Service, ‘Chicago. 388 
pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 

HIS volume is the first of a series of 

studies on administration, in which 

attention will be centered on problems 
connected with the social security pro- 
gram. It deals with a broader problem 
than those which are to follow, but it 
fills a long felt need. “Previous writ- 
ings,” says Joseph P. Harris in his fore- 
word, “have been concerned generally 
with the broad questions of policy, his- 
tory, and with financial and legal aspects. 
The administrative questions have large- 
ly been unexplored.” In concentrating 
attention upon these, the present study, 
financed by the Social Science Research 
Council and very ably done, will be in- 
valuable to administrators (federal and 
state alike) to students of intergovern- 
mental relations, to social workers, and 
to laymen interested in the development 
of the social security program. 

The study begins with an analysis of 
state plans and budgets, as developed in 
connection with the various functions 
for which federal aid has been granted. 
Then follow discussions of federal in- 
spection and field service, the audit, rec- 
ords and reports, personnel, and so on. 
Questions considered include: federal and 
state organization for the administration 
of such programs; division of costs be- 
tween the federal government and the 
states in the administration of federally 
aided activities; withdrawal of federal 
cooperation. The role of associations of 
federal and state officials is discussed. It 
is shown that conferences held by such 
groups frequently result in the formula- 
tion of important legislative and admin- 
istrative policies. 

In the concluding chapter, the author 
presents an analysis of the mechanisms 
of federal control, the relation of the 
grant-in-aid system to the broad consid- 
erations of national policy, and the range 
of utility of the subsidy plan. This sys- 
tem, he finds, tends to mold existing state 
activities in keeping with the national in- 
terest, and to extend the scope of state 
administrative service. In general, the 
states have been strengthened rather than 
weakened by it and local interest has 
been preserved. There is little evidence 
of any attempt on the part of federal 
authorities to dictate to the states, but 
the system functions best under fairly 
definite federal supervision—a factor 
which has contributed materially to the 
improvement of personnel standards and 
of standards in state administration. 


The narrow limits of some of the 
grants raise questions as to their wis- 
dom, but time has tended to broaden the 
scope of such grants. The system has 
been most used in connection with “ser- 
vice” functions rather than with regu- 
latory activities. “In all probability, the 
functions promoted by it would not have 
been performed on the same scale or 
with the same degree of effectiveness had 
the federal aid scheme not been devised.” 
No such summary, however, is adequate; 
the book itself must be read. One could 
scarcely expect such a work to be light 
reading, but it is interesting and well 
written. It is more than a good book; 
it is exceptionally good and constitutes 
a substantial contribution to the litera- 
ture on intergovernmental relations. 
Temple University W. BRooKE GRAVES 


Challenge to Clergy 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE LONDON 
CHURCHES, by J. C. Pringle. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 291 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of 
Survey Midmonthly. 


Gove in terms of “good news” 
this book celebrates a trend result- 
ing from the acceptance in 1934 by the 
London County Council of a report made 
to it by one of its committees. This re- 
port defines the psychological and spirit- 
ual nature of the relation of the reliev- 
ing ofhcer to his client. It stands for a 
non-mechanical,. personal administration 
of the poor law. Mr. Pringle’s argument 
is that a departure in poor law practice 
should serve as a challenge to the clergy, 
Anglican and Roman, and to the Free 
Church ministers and Jewish rabbis. 
They each need to realize anew the 
“transcendental element” in their par- 
ishioners’ “daily struggle with pain, fear, 
humiliation and need.” Their role should 
be that of interpreter as well as of col- 
laborator with poor law officials and 
with the whole body of voluntary social 
workers. 

The demand made on the clergy is that 
they take seriously the call to treat their 
parishioners as unique persons; that they 
be prepared to meet the cost in expendi- 
ture of time and energy of this process 
of individualization. Church attendance, 
forms of entertainment, instruction in 
class and from the pulpit are of secon- 
dary importance to the exacting task of 
seeing the old and the young, the de- 
feated and the elated as several person- 
ages. 

Mr. Pringle says that the clergy must 
be prepared to deal with people at “a 
professional level of proficiency.” He 
does not give indication as to the type of 
training required nor the content of the 
desired curriculum. His statement that 
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‘background of the American settlers and 


the Curé d’Ars was “the most effective 
parochial clergyman of the last two ce i 
turies, perhaps of all time” might h 


. 
| 


of social work diploma. 

The reader is indebted to Mr. 
gle for his stimulating call to the volun- 
teer, and is grateful for again being; 
brought into company with the “clerk” 
who, though his “parisshe was wyd and! 
houses fer a-sonder” | 
“..ne lafte nat, for reyn ne thonder, 
In siknes nor in mischief, to visyte 
The ferreste in his parisshe, muche and 

lyte.” 
New York Mary WILicox GLENN 
Suffrage or Sufferance 

t 

Pie AMERIGAN, WOMAN, 


est R. Groves. Greenberg. 438 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


TARTING from the sound premise 

that the lives of men and women can- 
not be separated, the author of this 
scholarly book traces the emergence of 
woman against a background of the 
whole evolution of American life—social, 
political, educational and industrial. 
Wholly sympathetic to the advance of 
woman into all these fields, he insists 
that her progress has been hindered not: 
by any conspiracy against her, nor, except 
in rare instances, by masculine opposi- 
tion, but solely by the mores and sys- 
tems of thought of society as a whole. 
Foremost among these he ranks Chris- 
tianity with its ascetic ideal which saw 
in woman man’s “chief spiritual hazard”; 
and he is at considerable pains to find 
excuses for St. Paul’s personal contribu- 
tion to this attitude. 

After a brief survey of the cultural 


of the ways in which the mores of 
Europe were modified in the colonies, 
Professor Groves deals in separate and 
carefully documented chapters with the 
women of the industrial North, the agri- 
cultural South and the pioneering West. 
In New England, textile mills first offered 
to single women a means of self-support 
outside the home. If their wages were 
pitifully small and their hours of work 
from twelve to fifteen daily, these only 
paralleled the conditions of women who- 
stayed at home. The wife of the western 
pioneer, sharing the dangers and ae 
ships of her husband, developed an inde- 
pendence and self-reliance which laid the 
basis for a more equal relation of the 
sexes; and it was here that coeducation 
was first established and that the caus 
of woman’s suffrage won its earliest vic 
tories. Turning to the South the author 
writes at length and with great sympathy 
of the mistress of the plantation whose 
life within the home offered her both | 
career and social prestige; but he dis 


misses in a paragraph the “multitudes of 
men and women” whose standards of 
living were totally different. 
_ Professor Groves points out the influ- 
ence of the Civil War in opening to wo- 
men the fields of nursing and medicine. 
‘He pays tribute to the woman’s club 
‘movement and to the Grange—that “first 
secret order to admit women as well as 
‘men’—which gave to rural women an 
‘opportunity for self-expression without 
‘any sex consciousness and immensely ad- 
vanced the idea of suffrage in country 
communities. In the actual winning of 
suffrage for women he is inclined to dis- 
count the part played by aggressive lead- 
ership and to see it as an inevitable re- 
‘sult of the advance in woman’s status 
along all lines and particularly of her 
‘gain in economic independence. 
Being a sociologist, Professor Groves 
everywhere stresses environmental influ- 
ences to the practical exclusion of psy- 
chological ones. His conclusion is that in 
large measure woman’s advance has been 
the result of economic changes; that the 
greater part of her progress, especially 
in the realm of public affairs, came from 
openings she found in alliance with men; 
and that her present status of near- 
equality with men is “highly transitional, 
experimental and possibly probationary.” 


Marcaret Norpretpt, M.D. 
New York 


Down to Essentials 


A PRIMER OF BOOKKEEPING FOR CO- 
OPERATIVES, by Werner E. Regli, Director 
of the Accounting Bureau of the Cooperative 
League of the United States of America. 40 pp. 
Price 35 cents, from the league, 167 West 12 
Street, New York. 


“B OOKS are written to tell a story.” 
Thus Mr. Regli heads the first 
section of his forty-page brochure on 
_ bookkeeping. Surprisingly enough, this 
little book does tell a story and tells it 
| well. 
_ It is the story of the creation and de- 
_ yelopment of a bookkeeping system for 
cooperatives. Mr. Regli has succeeded in 
devising a method which gives an accu- 
rate and clear-cut picture of the con- 
dition of a business and which lacks the 
superfluous details which often seem only 
to confuse the student of bookkeeping 
or the man intent on reading his finan- 
cial statement. In explaining the purpose 
of a set of books Mr. Regli says: “Books 
are devised and set up to furnish the in- 
formation desired. The setting up of such 
books may vary greatly. Bookkeeping 
knowledge, bookkeeping training, the type 
of management, and the business itself 
will determine the kind of books to be 
_ kept. It is the accountant’s duty to strike 
a balance: a business must not be over- 
burdened with its accounting system, and 
yet it must have records adequate to fur- 
nish essential information.” 
The fundamentals of bookkeeping are 
set forth and explained by means of 
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BOOKS FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


SociaL Case Work—and other Bibliographies 


FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER who wishes to track down books, 
pamphlets, magazine articles, and reports on special subjects, first aid is 
available in the bibliographic Bulletins published bi-monthly by our 
Library. Available by annual subscription at 50 cents, or by separate titles 
at 10 cents except as noted. Recent subjects— 


Books of 1937 New Leisure, The 

Costs ... and Standards of Living Social Case Work (20 cents) 
Foster-Family Care Social Work Interpretation 

Group Work (20 cents) Standards in Social Work 

Negro Housing Youth Movements (20 cents) 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22d Street New York, N. Y. 


Training for Social Work by Lucian L, Lauerman 


Social Security and Its Challenge to Social Workers by Louise 


McGuire 
In the Current Issue of 


THE ALUMNAE NEWS BULLETIN 
Published by The Alumnae Association 


National Catholic School of Social Service 
2400 Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Twenty-five cents a copy 


A NEW 


eNiss Batley 
BOOKLET 


Number 5 in the series of Bailey pamphlets is now 
available. The eight articles in this booklet were 
written for Survey Midmonthly by Gertrude Springer 
after visits to local communjties to observe the 
administration of social security and public welfare 
services. Miss Bailey Says—Series 5 is a “must” in 
reading requirements for public welfare workers and 
boards of public agencies, as well as for social 
workers and laymen connected with private agencies. 


Articles included in Series 5: 


Miss Bailey’s Brief Case , 
Security Has Its Growing Pains 
Children Aren’t Trash 

“So We Told ’Em Plain Facts” 
“Luck Isn’t Enough” : 
Mist’ Harry Meets a Merit System 
Brace Up, Theodore : 
“Speaking of Interpretation... . 


” 


Only 25c a copy 


QUANTITY RATES: 10 to 100 — 20c each; 100 or more 
—15c each, shipping charges included. These rates apply 
also for the four earlier pamphlets in the series. Order 
from 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY, 112 East 19 Street, New York City 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey M1pMONTHLY 
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Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
service. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
of 309 Boys’ Clubs located in 171 cities. Fur- 
nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
tional] publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
Movement; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Incorporated in 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 for the pur- 
pose of developing the character of boys and 
training them in their duties as citizens. 
Cubbing, younger boys’ program, 9-11; 
Scouting, 12 and upward; Senior Scouting, 
15 years and up. Scouts are organized in 
patrols and Troops. Cooperates with schools 
and churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups. Walter W. Head, President; 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-sectarian farm 
school for problem boys. Boys between 12 
and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the New 
York Office at 101 Park Ave., Tel :Lex.2-3147. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY NURSER- 
IES—130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
To federate day nurseries in the U. S. and 
assist them to establish and maintain ap- 
proved standards of care. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—419 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. Promotes child labor 
legislation, state and federal; conducts in- 
vestigations; advises on administration; 
maintains information service. 


AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL CHILD WEL- 
FARE DIVISION, 777 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Three-phase program: Ed- 
ucation; legislation for benefit of all chil- 
dren; temporary material relief to children 
of veterans of World War. Emma _ (C. 
Puschner, Director. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN, Elyria, Ohio. Paul H. 
King, President; E. Jay Howenstine, Execu- 
tive Secretary. Promotes organization of 
national, state, provincial and local societies 
for crippled children. Aids in development 
of their programs. Assists in drafting and 
securing the passage of legislation in behalf 
of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of Informa- 
tion with loan library service. Conducts 
yearly an Easter Crippled Children Seal 
Campaign. Bulletins. “The Crippled Child” 
magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
—1655 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


In answering advertisements please mention spi MipMONTHLY 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. “Mental Hy- 
giene,’’ quarterly, $8.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—A 
clearing house cooperating with social work- 
ers in referring indigent mothers to medically 
directed birth control clinics in 42 states, in- 
eluding 19 centers in Greater New York. In 
areas lacking centers, qualified physicians 
are available. Phone or write: 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. WIckersham 2-8600. 
President: Richard N. Pierson, M.D. Medi- 
eal Director: Eric M. Matsner, M.D. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 
30th Street, New York, . Y. Telephone 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collecta 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners in 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Executive 
Secretary. 


National Conferences 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Solomon Lowenstein, President, New 
York; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-fifth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, June 26 - July 2, 1988. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL 


WELFARE — Harry Greenstein, Baltimore, 
President; M. W. Beckelman, Secretary, 67 
W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. Organized 
to discuss Jewish life and welfare, Jewish 
social service programs and programs of 
social and economic welfare. The 19388 
Annual Meeting will be held in Washington, 
D. C., beginning May 28. The Conference 
publishes a magazine, Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, a news bulletin, Jewish Confer- 
ence, and Proceedings of its Annual Confer- 
ence. Minimum Annual Membership Fee $2. 
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COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
*" —105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 


Religious Organizations 


Inter- Denominational body of 23 women’, 


responsibility for enterprises which they 
agree to carry cooperatively ; i.e. Christian 
social service in Migrant labor camps and 
U. S. Indian schools. President, Mrs. Mil- 
lard L. Robinson ; Executive Secretary, Edith - 
E. Lowry ; Associate Secretary, Charlotte M. 
Burnham; Western Field Secretary, Adela 
J. Ballard; Migrant Supervisor, Gulf to 
Great Lakes Area, Mrs. Kenneth D. Miller. 


INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. Mrs. 
Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice L. 
Goldman, Chairman Ex. ‘Com. ; Mrs. Marion — 
M. Miller, Executive Director. Organization 
of Jewish women initiating and developing 
programs and activities in service for for- 
eign born, peace, social legislation, adult 
Jewish education, and social welfare. Con- 
ducts bureau of international service. Serves 
as clearing bureau for local affiliated groups 
throughout the country. 


TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 
women and girls and the attempt to help 
build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, Eskil C. Carlson, 
President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, 
through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth. Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organizations in program emphasis and in- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, etc. Empha- 
sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and 
club activity, and self-governing programs 
of physical, social and religious education, 
public affairs, international education and 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, ete. 
Specialized work among transportation, army 
and navy, student, colored, rural, and certain 
other groups. 


Racial Adjustment 


44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking “‘not alms, but opportunity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for practical work. Publishes OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 
gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Negro Education 


Alabama. Founded by Booker T. Washing- — 
ton. High school and college both ac- 
credited. Curricula designed to prepare 
Negro students to meet the vocational and 
social needs of successful living. F. D. 
Patterson, President. 


Recreation 


815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


DIRECTORY RATES 


30 Cents a Line 
Per Insertion 


On a Twelve Time 
Contract 
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t National Red Cross 


. 
as 


E AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 
Administered through National Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. There are 3711 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
: Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief, First Aid and Life 
iP Saving, Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
; tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and War Service. 
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Industrial Democracy 


 — 


‘LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—. 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 

of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


; 
‘many accompanying charts. The book is 
divided into four short but comprehen- 
‘sive sections. The first points out the 
‘need for a sound economic theory under- 
lying the process of achieving a proper 
‘balance sheet and operating statement. 
‘The second and third deal with the the- 
ory of bookkeeping and its technique and 
include an actual bookkeeping set-up and 
-an explanation of the procedure to be 
followed. The fourth defines the terms 
‘in general use in the profession and con- 
_ tains suggestions for taking inventory. 
The work as a whole emphasizes the 
difference between the capital set-up of 
the profit system and that of the coop- 
erative method, and fills a long felt need 
among cooperatives. 


New York Huco Van Arx 
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Pacing Social Change 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS, by James H. S._ Bossard. Harpers. 
_ 823 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Mid- 
_ monthly. 

BV HOEVER would write about so- 
cial problems must expect to be 
out-of-date, for no pen can keep pace 
with the trend of events in this changing 
world. Professor Bossard has been at- 
tempting this very thing for ten years. 
dis first effort in the social problem 
field was Problems of Social Well-Being 
n 1927. That book was revived in 1934 
d appeared as Social Change and So- 
al Problems. This volume is the 1937 
vision. As in his previous writings, this 
thor sees social problems in terms of 
Il-being in three spheres of equilib- 
um; economics, health of body and bal- 
uce of mind. The value of his book is 
und in the effort of the author to 
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Foreign Communities 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE—1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
A league of International Institutes, Citi- 
zenship Councils and other local agencies 
specializing in the interests of the foreign- 
born. Gives consultation, field service, pro- 
gram content to, agencies engaged in any 
form of constructive effort for the foreign- 
born in local communities. 
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examine unemployment, old age, sick- 
ness, mental disease and other prob- 
lems in terms of the new approaches 
being made to them. It is a big job to 
keep posted in all these special fields, but 
Professor Bossard has gone as far as 
anyone in producing a comprehensive 
presentation. An important feature of this 
book is the final section which deals with 
changes in the field of social work since 
1930 and the new role of government. 
It is hard to say what is the best book 
in this field. It is enough to say that 
this is a good one. 


WPA, Washington Nets ANDERSON 


Enjoy Your Age 


THE MAN TAKES A WIFE, by Ira S. Wile, 
M.D. Greenberg. 277 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid 
of Survey Midmonthly. 


ROBABLY because the domesticated 

emotions are supposed to be woman’s 
sphere, most books on the sex aspects of 
family life are addressed to wives and 
mothers and are devoted in considerable 
part to their problems. Dr. Wile takes 
a new slant in’ focusing this volume on 
husbands and fathers, their perplexities, 
and their contributions and drawbacks in 
relation to the family scene. It goes 
without saying that these are questions of 
vital interest to the distaff side, and I do 
not doubt that the book will have at 
least as great an interest for the ladies 
as for their men. 

In simple, friendly language, free of 
medical jargon and preoccupation with 
the pathological, Dr. Wile discusses men 
as suitors, husbands, fathers, and as per- 
sons who have their own problems of 
youth, maturity, and old age. If a single 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the, blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


———————————— 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, General Director ; 130 E. 22nd St., 
New York. Departments: Charity Organiza- 
tion, Consumer Credit Studies, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Social Work Interpretation, 
Social Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. 
The publications of the Russell Sage Found- 
ation offer to the public in practical and 
inexpensive form some of the most impor- 
tant results of its work. Catalogue sent 


upon request. 


slogan could be used to describe his ap- 
proach, it would be not the sneering “Be 
your age” but a wise and gentle remind- 
er, “Enjoy your age,” to which are add- 
ed principles which increase the likeli- 
hood of doing so. Among these is what is 
probably one of the most potent tonics 
the psychiatrist can offer—the assurance 
that many of the fears, inadequacies, and 
other problems which harry an individual 
are not peculiar to him alone but are the 
lot of the usual run of human beings; 
the assurance, also, that many of them 
are not what they seem, and when under- 
stood, can be dissipated. 

Dr. Wile’s professional acumen, hu- 
man understanding, and gifts as a writer 
make this a book at once readable, sen- 


sible and helpful. Mary Ross 


Run of the Shelves 


SEARCHLIGHT, by Augusta C. Fischer. Low- 
man and Hanford, Seattle, Wash. 233 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. : 

THE autobiography of a Seattle woman 
committed to the Northern State Hos- 
pital, State of Washington, for ma-’ 
nic-depressive psychosis, following her 
tragic slaying of her only child while 
under the spell of delusions. Home in- 
fluences, accumulating strains, abnormal 
psychological states, are described with 
considerable understanding against the 
background of the author’s training as a 
nurse. Her purpose in recounting so pain- 
ful an experience is to call attention to 
further need for preventive clinics, for 
scientific treatment rather than custodial 
care in institutions, and for “laws for 
compulsory reporting of suspected serious 
mental cases.”—A.R.I. 
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first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


ALGONQUIN 4-749 SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


The Children’s Center in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, would be interested in the application of 
a person trained and experienced as a super- 
visor of a child-placing agency. Address com- 
munications, including full credentials, to B. 
T. Hacker, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New Haven. 


CASE WORKER-—School of Social Work gradu- 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Wii orm ecu 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


TRS ACY; Exe 


ate with experience in children’s or family 
agency, preferably one having psychiatric pro- 
gram, Family Welfare Society, 31 Gibbs Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—(a) School nurse; degree and public 
health training required; five-day week; $165; 
midwest. (b) Social worker; medical; large 
institution located in one of U. S. possessions ; 
$160, including partial maintenance, car allow- 
ance, traveling allowance. No. 30-SM, The 
Medical Bureau, M. Burneice Larson, Director, 
Pittsfield Building, Chicago. 


IRENE KAUFMANN SETTLEMENT, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. offers limited number summer 
residentships to advanced students, teachers, 
ete. Applications for this summer now being 


387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. SEATTLE CONFERENCE 


Alaska, Hawaii — Mexico 
National Parks 
Ideal Tour — Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 


501 Fifth Avenue New York 
MH 2-7583 


LITERARY SERVICE 
ee eee 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


————— eee 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
a 


Do You Need 


Case Workers Teachers 
Psychiatric Workers Tytors 


Relief Workers a 
Publicity Counselors Personnel Managers 


received. _ The ene Journal of Nursing shows the part Institution ap pe ee pS 
which professional nurses take in the better- Executives 
SITUATIONS WANTED ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 Superintendents Recreation Workers 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. Housekeepers Boys’ Club Workers 
WOMAN, vocational counselor equally interested Matrons Girls’ Club Workers 
in group and individual work, Ph.D., executive Nurses Social Case Workers 
ability, to organize and develop new program SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE Physicians Office Executives 


in public or private agency. 7491 Survey. An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 


partment will bring results. Rates: 
5c a word, minimum charge $1.00 
an insertion. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 E. 19th Street New York 


eS SS ea 
Woman with M.A, Degree, teaching, social sec- 
retary, housekeeping experience, wishes work 
in institution for girls or women, 7495 Survey. 


SEEMAN BROBS., Inc. 


Groceries 


a ee ES 

Graduate Nurse: Public Health, Social Service 
training and experience (at present superin- 
tendent of “Home for Aged’), desires change. 
Highest references. Protestant. 7497 Survey. 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


En Route to Seattle 


OU pass through green country, with its pano- 
rama of rolling plains, broad lakes, rivers, vil- 
lages, and cities. Although at the last stop the 
platform thermometer catapulted to 100° in the sun, 
you sit in comfort, for your train is air-conditioned. 


try. The meeting is scheduled late to permit you to 
use it as an easy stepping stone to the most enjoyable 


vacation you have ever had. 


For the trip westward we offer for your conve- 
nience— 


THE SURVEY SPECIAL 


an entire train reserved for social workers, their 
families and their friends, en route to the Seattle 
Conference. This train is scheduled to arrive in 
Seattle on Sunday morning, June 26. You will: 
have all day to settle at your hotel and to register 
for the conference before the opening meeting Sun- 
day night. Included in the itinerary is a day of 
sight-seeing at Glacier National Park. And the 
round-trip railway ticket permits return from Seat- 
tle by any route you may select. For information 
regarding The Survey Special write to: 


It is June, of course—June 1938—and you are on 
your way to the National Conference of Social 


Work in Seattle. 


Never before was there a better chance to com- 
bine a holiday with a stimulating professional ex- 
perience. 


The Conference itself is more significant than 
usual this year. Big things are happening in social 
welfare in the West, and this is the fourth time in 
65 years that thousands of social workers from all 
over the country will see at first hand how welfare 
activities are going forward in this part of the coun- 


MOLLIE CONDON, THE SURVEY SPECIAL, 112 EAST 19 ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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The University of Chicago 


i 
|| School of Sorial Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1938 


First term, June 17 - July 22 
Second term, July 25-August 26 . 


—_————_ 


Academic Year 1938-39 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


Group WorK INSTITUTE 


May 31 — June 17, 1938 


Western Reserve University 


A three weeks institute for experienced group 
workers including credit courses in Principles of 
Group Work, Supervision of Group Work, Work 
with Individuals in Groups, and the Use of 
Creative Arts in Group Work (dramatics, crafts, 
music). 


A bachelor’s degree from a college of approved 
standing is required for admission. 


For information address 


School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University 
Cleveland Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
Academic Year 1938-1939 


ADVANCED CURRICULUM 


Open to graduates of accredited graduate schools of 
social work who have had at least a year of subsequent 
successful professional experience in a field closely related 
to that of the curriculum for which they apply. A full 
year of class and field work in the following fields: 


CASE WORK IN CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 
CHILD PLACING 

PSYCHOLOGICAL THERAPY WITH CHILDREN 
SUPERVISION IN SOCIAL WORK 
TEACHING IN SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Open to graduates of accredited colleges and universities. 
Two years of professional training leading to the degree 
of Master of Social Work conferred by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Applications must be filed by May 15, 1938 


Catalogs and application blanks sent upon request 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training in preparation for social 
work in public service and in private agencies. 


Particular emphasis upon the training of men for public 
welfare administration, work with delinquents and group work. 
Two year course open to men and women who are college 
graduates. 


The curriculum provides training in the other fields of social 
work such as case work and community organization and leads 
to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


Courses in the other departments of Boston University are 
available to supplement the professional courses of the school 
rene to provide pre-professional training leading to the Bachelor’s 

egree. 


Address 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


84 Exeter Street 


PUBLIC WELFARE SURVEYS 


by 
TRAINED STAFF OF GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKERS, 
NURSES, AND GOVERNMENTAL TECHNICIANS 


Eligibility Statistics 
Intake and Systems 
abbr Lean Food Analysis 
ase-W or! d 
edical Care casa 
Budgeting 
ecmsaer ie Financial and 
Procurement Collateral Inquiries 
and Distribution 0.A.A. and A.D.C. 
Reports e Inservice Training 


BACKGROUND OF 38 SURVEYS 


CLARENCE A. BINGHAM and ASSOCIATES 
Fifty-five Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 


PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


of social work, special training is essential. Following is the list 


Fe positions of responsibility and leadership in the various fields 


of Schools which constitute the membership of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with 
individual schools is recommended. For information about the 
Association address the Secretary, MISS MARION HATHWAY, University 


of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA ScHOOL oF SocraL Work, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bryn Mawr Co..ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


University oF BuFFAo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
School of Social Work 


UNrIveRSITY oF CatiFrornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CaRNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Department of Social Work 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work 
Washington, D. C. 


University or Cxicaco, Chicago, IIl. 
School of Social Service Administration 


UnIversity OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Program of Training for Public Welfare Admini- 
stration 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colo. 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY 
803 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Social Service 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SociAL Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inp1aNA Untversity, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyota University, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Work 


University oF Micuican, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Curriculum in Social Work 


- University or Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC ScHOOL oF SocIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue New York Scuoot or Socra, Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIversirTy, Division of Social 
Work, McKinlock Campus, .Chicago, III. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


University oF Norra Carona, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director . 


Onto State University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SociAL WorRK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unrversity oF Pirrssureu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Division of Social Work, Graduate School 


Sr. Louris Unrversiry ScHOOL OF SocIAL SERVICE, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Smumons Co.ieGce Scoot or Sociat Work, 
18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Smita CoLLEGE ScHooL For SocraL Work, 
Northampton, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
School of Social Welfare 


TuLANE University, New Orleans, La. 
School of Social Service 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


Wasuincton University, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


WesTERN RESERVE University, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


CoLLEGE oF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health — 


